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GENERAL  STATEMENT 


Foundation  and  Location 

Emmanuel  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Namur,  is  a day  college  founded  in  1919  in  response  to  an 
urgent  demand  in  Boston  for  a Catholic  institution  devoted  to  the 
needs  of  young  women,  who,  having  completed  their  High  School 
course,  desire  to  pursue  courses  of  advanced  study  in  a Catholic 
college  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes.  It  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  Catholic  College  for  Women  founded  in  New  Eng- 
land. Close  to  the  heart  of  a great  metropolis,  in  the  artistic,  scien- 
tific, and  literary  center  of  Boston,  yet  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  parts  of  the  Fenway,  Emmanuel  has  an  environment 
particularly  suited  to  collegiate  ideals. 

The  College  is  an  unusually  beautiful  English  Collegiate  Gothic 
structure,  which  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  edifices  for 
scholastic  purposes  in  the  vicinity.  It  contains  a spacious  chapel, 
an  extensive  art  museum,  a library  with  twenty-three  thousand 
volumes,  assembly  and  social  halls,  a cafeteria,  a gymnasium,  lec- 
ture rooms,  offices,  reception  rooms,  classrooms,  and  laboratories 
well  equipped  for  thorough  work  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics. 

Art  museums  have  always  been  a most  important  factor  in  edu- 
cation, and  their  influence  has  so  rapidly  extended  in  America  that 
they  have  become  a valuable  guide  and  stimulus,  not  only  to  art 
pupils,  but  to  college  and  university  students,  who  find  in  them 
inexhaustible  sources  of  inspiration  and  enjoyment. 

Through  the  munificence  of  a friend,  Emmanuel  College  has 
come  into  possession  of  a valuable  and  extensive  art  collection 
which  affords  exceptional  opportunities  for  the  study  of  art. 

In  it  the  various  historic  schools  of  painting  are  illustrated  by 
world-renowned  masterpieces  in  oil,  water-color,  and  engraving; 
and  the  periods  of  sculpture  are  represented  by  famous  statues  in 
terra  cotta,  marble,  and  bronze.  Exquisite  specimens  of  pottery, 
porcelain,  enamels,  gems,  and  ivories,  with  antiques  of  all  kinds, 
demonstrate  the  various  elements  and  qualities  which  enter  into 
all  real  works  of  art,  and  prove  that  not  merely  from  relief,  “but 
from  glowing,  sanctified  inspiration  of  devout  affection,  holy  desire, 
and  adoring  faith,  have  sprung  in  every  age  those  conceptions  of 
heavenly  things  that  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  modern  as  well  as 
of  ancient  Christendom.” 


Communication  with  the  College 

Emmanuel  College  is  situated  in  the  Back  Bay  District  of  Bos- 
ton, 15,  Massachusetts,  fronts  on  the  Fenway,  and  extends  from 
Avenue  Louis  Pasteur  to  Brookline  Avenue.  It  is  easily  accessible 
from  Boston  railroad  stations  by  subway  cars  from  Park  Street  to 
Kenmore  Station,  and  by  the  Chestnut  Hill  bus  from  Kenmore 
Station  to  Pilgrim  Road. 

Telephones:  offices  of  President,  Dean,  and  Treasurer — Aspinwall 
8773;  Dean  of  Studies,  Registrar,  and  Director  of  Appoint- 
ment Bureau — Aspinwall  2128;  Students — Longwood  9441 
and  Longwood  9587. 

All  mail  should  be  addressed  to  Emmanuel  College,  400  The 
Fenway,  Boston,  15,  Massachusetts. 

Purpose 

As  a Liberal  Arts  College  under  Catholic  auspices  Emmanuel 
College  has  a double  objective:  to  provide  a liberal  education  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term,  and  to  integrate  that  training  with  Cath- 
olic principles.  The  College  strives  to  provide  opportunities  for 
students  to  grow  in  intellectual  and  in  moral  power,  so  that  mind 
and  heart  will  be  prepared  to  maintain  the  proper  balance  when 
college  life  will  merge  into  the  years  of  maturity.  The  College  pro- 
vides a carefully  coordinated  program  which  aims  to  prepare  its 
students  to  meet  the  conditions  and  the  requirements  of  further 
study  towards  a teaching  career,  or  advanced  scientific  work,  or 
preparation  for  the  business  world,  or  professional  social  service. 
Pursuant  to  one  or  other  of  the  above  listed  objectives,  undergrad- 
uates follow  for  three  years  a major  subject  and  a related  minor. 
Students  who  accomplish  this  plan,  together  with  a selected  pro- 
gram of  religion,  philosophy,  and  literature,  should  be  able  at  grad- 
uation to  think  logically  and  to  give  concrete  expression  to  their 
thoughts.  Emmanuel  College  expects  her  graduates  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  individual  and  of  social  life  clearly  and  decisively, 
and  to  reveal  their  Catholic  training  by  consistently  directing  their 
life  towards  Eternal  Life. 

Expenses 

Charges  for  tuition  are  payable  half-yearly  in  advance,  i.e.,  on 
or  before  the  opening  day  of  the  semester.  Bills  for  books  and  sun- 
dries are  payable  ten  days  from  date  of  mailing.  Any  student 
whose  indebtedness  to  the  College  remains  unpaid  on  the  day 
fixed  for  payment  is  ipso  facto  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  attending 
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classes  until  she  is  reinstated.  Reinstatement  is  obtained  only  by 
consent  of  the  Dean,  after  payment  of  all  indebtedness. 

No  student  may  take  her  semester  examinations  if  any  part  of 
her  account  with  the  College  remains  unpaid  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
aminations. 

No  student  will  be  granted  her  degree  or  a transfer  of  her  credits 
unless  a satisfactory  settlement  of  all  her  college  bills  has  been 
made. 


Matriculation  Fee,  paid  before  entrance $ 10.00 

Forfeited  in  case  of  withdrawal. 

Late  Registration  (applicable  to  all  students) 10.00 

Tuition 300 . 00 

From  this  there  is  no  deduction  in  case  of  withdrawal. 

Piano  lessons  and  use  of  the  instrument  (one  hour  daily) . .100.00 

Harp 100 . 00 

Chapel  Organ 150 . 00 

Violin 100 . 00 

Library  Fee 10.00 

Lecture  Fee 5.00 

Gymnasium  Fee 5.00 

Laboratory  Fee  for  each  course 15.00 

Hygiene 5.00 

Fee  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 15.00 

Certificate  Fee 5.00 

Locker,  per  annum 2.00 

Fifty  cents  refund  if  key  is  returned  in  June 
Cafeteria  service  at  reasonable  prices. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


Loyal  alumnae  and  friends  of  Emmanuel  College,  appreciative  of 
the  value  of  a Catholic  College  Education  and  desirous  of  placing 
this  opportunity  within  the  reach  of  others,  have  established  schol- 
arships. By  this  means  students  of  marked  intellectual  ability  and 
of  superior  moral  worth  will  be  able,  after  college  training,  to  take 
their  places  as  leaders  in  Catholic  thought  and  in  Catholic  Action. 

The  Reverend  John  H.  Fleming  Scholarship,  founded  in  1924  by 
the  Reverend  John  H.  Fleming;  open  in  1947  to  candidates  resident 
in  Dedham,  Massachusetts. 

The  Emmanuel  College  Dramatic  Society  Scholarship,  founded  in 
1931  by  the  Emmanuel  College  Dramatic  Society;  open  in  1945 
to  a Catholic  graduate  of  any  High  School. 

The  Roxbury  Academy  of  Notre  Dame,  Alumnae  Scholarship, 
founded  in  1934;  open  in  1945  to  a graduate  of  the  Academy  of 
Notre  Dame,  Roxbury. 

The  Emmanuel  College  Alumnae  Association  Scholarship, 
founded  in  1935;  open  in  1947  to  a Catholic  graduate  of  any  High 
School. 

The  Notre  Dame  Alumnae  Association  of  Saint  James  School, 
Salem,  Massachusetts  Scholarship,  founded  in  1935,  in  memory  of 
their  esteemed  benefactors  Mr.  Dennis  F.  Hallahan  and  Miss 
Anna  Hallahan;  open  in  1944  to  a graduate  of  Saint  James  School, 
Salem. 

The  Blessed  Julie  Billiart  Scholarship,  founded  in  1936  by  the 
Trustees  of  Emmanuel  College;  open  in  1944  to  a Catholic  graduate 
of  any  High  School. 

The  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Notre  Dame  de  Namur 
Federation  Scholarship,  founded  in  1936,  in  memory  of  Sister 
Superior  Frances  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  open  in  1945,  to  graduates 
of  Notre  Dame  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

The  Notre  Dame  Association,  of  Saint  John’s  School,  Peabody, 
Massachusetts,  Scholarship,  founded  in  1938;  open  in  1946  to  a 
graduate  of  Saint  John’s  School,  Peabody. 
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The  Sister  Superior  Mary  Borgia  Scholarship,  founded  in  1938, 
by  the  Trustees  of  Emmanuel  College;  open  in  1946,  to  a Catholic 
graduate  of  any  High  School. 

The  Pope  Pius  XI  Scholarships,  one  full  tuition  and  one  half 
tuition,  founded  in  1939  by  the  Trustees  of  Emmanuel  College; 
open  in  1947  to  a Catholic  graduate  of  any  High  School. 

Emmanuel  League  Scholarship  founded  in  1939  by  the  Emman- 
uel League;  open  in  1944  to  a Catholic  Graduate  of  any  High 
School. 

Our  Lady  of  Peace  Half-tuition  Scholarship,  founded  in  1940 
by  the  Trustees  of  Emmanuel  College;  open  in  1944  to  a Catholic 
graduate  of  any  high  school. 

Notre  Dame  Half-tuition  Scholarship,  founded  in  1940  by  the 
Trustees  of  Emmanuel  College;  open  in  1944  to  a graduate  of  a 
Notre  Dame  High  School. 

The  Reverend  John  A.  Degan  Full-tuition  Scholarship,  founded 
in  1940  by  the  Reverend  John  A.  Degan;  open  in  1944  to  a graduate 
of  St.  Mary’s  High  School,  Beverly. 

The  Patrick  Loughrey  Full-tuition  Scholarship,  founded  in  1940 
by  Mrs.  Patrick  H.  Loughrey  in  memory  of  her  husband;  open  in 
1944  to  a Catholic  graduate  of  any  high  school. 

The  Father  O’Neil  Memorial  Full-tuition  Scholarship,  founded 
in  1940  by  the  Massachusetts  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters;  open  in 
1944  to  a Forester  who  has  been  a member  for  one  year;  or  to  the 
daughter  of  a Forester,  who  has  been  a member  for  one  year;  sub- 
ject to  the  nomination  of  the  Massachusetts  Catholic  Order  of 
Foresters.  Candidates  apply  to  the  Massachusetts  Catholic  Order  of 
Foresters  for  permission  to  compete. 

The  Emmanuel  College  Club  of  Lawrence  Annual  Scholarship  to 
be  awarded  to  a Catholic  young  woman  of  the  city  of  Lawrence 
and  the  districts  represented  by  the  Club  members. 

The  Martha  A.  and  John  J.  Coffey  Scholarship  founded  in  1940 
by  Mrs.  Marguerite  Coffey  Doherty;  open  in  1944  to  a graduate 
of  St.  Mary’s  High  School,  Lawrence. 

The  Centenary  Scholarship  established  in  1941  by  the  Alumnae 
of  St.  James  High  School,  Salem,  Massachusetts,  open  in  1946  to 
a graduate  of  St.  James  High  School  who  has  followed  the  Classical 
course. 

The  Mother  Mary  Shannon  Scholarship  for  the  benefit  of  a 
blind  student,  founded  in  1941  by  the  Trustees  of  Emmanuel 
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College.  Candidate  to  be  named  by  the  Reverend  Director  of  the 
Guild  for  the  Blind. 

An  endowment  of  ten  thousand  dollars  will  establish  in  per- 
petuity one  “full  scholarship,”  covering  tuition  for  the  entire 
course  of  four  years. 

An  endowment  of  five  thousand  dollars  will  establish  in  per- 
petuity one  “half  scholarship,  ” covering  one-half  the  cost  of  tuition 
for  the  entire  course  of  four  years  leaving  the  other  half  to  be  borne 
by  the  student. 

An  endowment  of  any  other  amount  destined  for  the  assistance 
of  a deserving  student  will  be  classed  as  a “partial  scholarship,” 
and,  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  benefactor, 
the  annual  interest  of  such  fund  will  be  applied  for  one  or  more 
years  toward  the  college  expenses  of  the  student  to  whom  such 
partial  scholarship  may  be  assigned. 

Candidates  for  scholarships  available  for  1943-1944,  will  be 
required  to  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  three  Achieve- 
ment Tests  which  will  be  designated  in  the  scholarship  announce- 
ment sent  annually  to  the  schools  and  to  any  teacher  or  candidate 
on  request.  These  announcements  are  mailed  early  in  January. 
The  examinations  are  held  by  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  For  further  details 
in  regard  to  examinations  refer  to  section  on  examinations. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  competitive  examinations 
should  be  filed  with  the  Registrar,  Emmanuel  College,  not  later 
than  March  1. 

The  High  School  record  covering  a period  of  not  less  than  three 
and  a half  years,  must  be  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar  before 
application  is  made  to  College  Entrance  Board.  This  record  must 
show  that  at  the  completion  of  the  four  years’  course,  the  candidate 
will  have  completed  the  requirements  for  admission  stated  on 
page  15  of  this  catalogue. 

Every  scholarship  candidate  is  required  to  file  an  application 
with  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  not  later  than  March  25,  1944.  This  application  blank 
is  furnished  by  Emmanuel  College  to  candidates  whose  records 
have  been  accepted  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  and  should  be 
sent  to  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  New  Jersey,  with  an 
examination  fee  of  $8.00. 
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ADMISSION 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 


Emmanuel  College  admits  students  whose  credentials  show 
them  to  have  the  ability  to  do  college  work.  The  student  must  be 
a graduate  of  a secondary  school  approved  by  one  of  the  regional 
associations  of  schools  and  colleges,  or  must  present  other  evidence 
of  a preparatory  course  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions. 

Communication  with  regard  to  entrance  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Registrar  who  will  furnish  forms  in  which  applications  for 
admission  may  be  filed.  It  should  be  accompanied  by  a deposit  of 
ten  dollars,  which  is  not  refunded  in  case  of  withdrawal. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Candidates  must  submit  the  following  credentials: 

1.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  character,  personality,  and 
promise.  Confidential  reports  from  the  applicant’s  school  principal 
and  teachers  form  the  basis  of  estimate.  A personal  interview  with 
the  Registrar  is  required  of  all  applicants. 

2.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  health. 

3.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  intellectual  ability  and  preparation. 
This  should  consist  normally  of  graduation  from  an  approved 
secondary  school  or  some  equivalent  education  acceptable  to  the 
College. 

The  school  course  should  include  four  years  work  in  English, 
three  years  of  a foreign  language,  a year  of  Algebra  and  a year  of 
Geometry;  but  exceptions  may  be  made  under  special  conditions. 
The  remaining  six  units  should  be  selected  from  history,  science, 
additional  mathematics,  additional  languages,  music,  and  art.  A 
maximum  of  two  units  may  be  offered  in  any  approved  High 
School  courses  in  Commercial  subjects  by  those  who  register  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Secretarial  Studies.  Three  units 
of  high  school  mathematics  are  required  of  all  students  who  wish 
to  elect  college  mathematics;  three  units  of  high  school  Latin  of 
all  who  wish  to  major  Latin.  For  pre-medical  students  additional 
work  in  mathematics  and  in  German  is  advised. 
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Candidates  for  admission  are  required  to  take  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  and  such  achievement  tests  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Committee  on 
Admissions  after  consideration  of  the  school  record.  The  fee  for 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  when  taken  alone  is  four  dollars; 
when  taken  with  the  achievement  tests,  eight  dollars. 

No  entrance  examinations  are  given  at  Emmanuel  College. 
Candidates  who  were  prevented  from  taking  the  College  Entrance 
Board  examinations  in  April  or  in  June  may  be  allowed  to  take  the 
September  examinations  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee 
on  Admissions. 

A student  is  not  admitted  if  she  is  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  her 
class  or  if  she  does  not  receive  the  endorsement  of  the  principal 
of  the  high  school  which  she  has  attended. 


METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

There  are  three  methods  of  admission  to  Emmanuel  College,  by 
examinations,  by  certificate,  and  by  first  fifth  privilege. 


I.  GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING 
EXAMINATIONS 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  will  administer  the 
following  four  series  of  tests  during  the  academic  year  1943-1944 : 

Saturday,  December  4,  1943 
Saturday,  April  15,  1944 
Saturday,  June  3,  1944 
Wednesday,  September  6,  1944 

The  following  program  of  tests  will  be  offered  at  each  series : 

9:00  A.M.  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test — including  a verbal  and  a 
mathematical  section  (three  hours) 

2 :00  P.M.  Achievement  Tests — Not  more  than  three  of  the  follow- 
ing one-hour  tests : 

English  Composition  Spanish  Reading 

Social  Studies  Biology 

French  Reading  Chemistry 
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German  Reading  Physics 

Latin  Reading  Spatial  Relations 

2:00  P.M.  Comprehensive  Mathematics  Test  (three  hours) 

A Bulletin  of  Information  containing  rules  for  the  filing  of  appli- 
cations and  the  payment  of  fees,  lists  of  examination  centers,  etc., 
may  be  obtained  without  charge  from  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board.  The  Board  does  not  publish  a detailed  description 
of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  or  the  Achievement  Tests.  Brief 
descriptions  are  included  in  the  Bulletin.  A practice  form  of  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  will  be  sent  to  every  candidate  who  regis- 
ters for  it. 

Candidates  should  make  application  by  mail  to  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  Blank  forms  for  this  purpose  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  or 
candidate  upon  request.  When  ordering  the  forms,  candidates 
should  state  whether  they  wish  to  take  the  December,  April,  June, 
or  September  tests. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  arrangement  for  the  conduct  of  the  tests, 
all  applications  should  be  filed  as  early  as  possible.  Each  applica- 
tion should  be  accompanied  by  the  appropriate  examination  fee, 
which  is  four  dollars  for  candidates  who  take  only  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  and  eight  dollars  for  all  other  candidates. 

When  a candidate  has  failed  to  obtain  the  required  blank  form 
of  application,  the  regular  fee  will  be  accepted  if  it  arrives  not  later 
than  the  specified  date  and  is  accompanied  by  the  candidate’s 
name  and  address,  the  exact  examination  center  selected,  the  col- 
lege to  which  the  report  is  to  be  sent,  and  the  test  or  tests  to  be 
taken. 

Applications  and  fees  should  reach  the  office  of  the  Board  not 
later  than  the  dates  specified  in  the  following  schedule : 

November  13  for  the  December  series 
March  25  for  the  April  series 
May  13  for  the  June  series 
August  16  for  the  September  series 

Belated  applications  will  be  subjected  to  a penalty  of  three 
dollars  in  addition  to  the  regular  fee. 

The  Board  will  report  the  results  of  the  tests  to  the  institution 
indicated  on  the  candidate’s  application.  The  colleges  will,  in  turn, 
notify  the  candidates  of  the  action  taken  upon  their  applications 

*The  schedule  does  not  permit  a candidate  to  take  this  test  and  an  achievement 
test. 
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for  admission.  Candidates  will  not  receive  reports  upon  their  tests 
from  the  Board. 


II.  ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 

Candidates  from  accredited  secondary  schools  who  have  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  entrance  requirements,  and  who,  having  ob- 
tained a college  certificate  grade,  are  definitely  certified  for  college 
work  by  their  Principal,  may  be  admitted  conditionally  to  the 
Freshman  Class. 


III.  ADMISSION  BY  THE  FIRST  FIFTH  PRIVILEGE 

A candidate  who  has  completed  in  regular  course  a program  of 
study  in  a good  secondary  school  which  fulfils  in  all  respects  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  privileges  of  examination  under 
the  New  Plan  may,  if  recommended  by  her  school,  be  admitted 
without  examination,  provided  she  has  ranked  in  scholarship  in 
the  last  two  years  of  her  school  course  in  the  highest  fifth  of  the 
girls  in  her  graduating  class. 

Applications  should  state  specifically: 

(а)  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  class. 

(б)  The  applicant’s  exact  numerical  rank  in  the  class  in  each 

of  the  last  two  years. 


ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

An  applicant  for  advanced  standing  must  present : 

1.  An  official  transcript  of  her  secondary  school  record  for  en- 
trance to  college  together  with  her  college  record. 

2.  Letters  or  other  evidence  showing  the  opinions  of  her  instruc- 
tors in  regard  to  her  scholarship  and  character. 

3.  A copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  institution  from  which  she  de- 
sires to  offer  credit  for  advanced  standing  covering  the  years  in 
which  the  credit  in  question  was  earned. 

4.  A letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college  which  she  is 
leaving. 

5.  A statement  of  her  reasons  for  desiring  to  transfer. 
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The  requirements  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  are,  in 
brief,  the  following : 

1.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class. 

2.  The  candidate  is  required  to  present  evidence  that  she  has 
completed 

30  hours  for  admission  to  Sophomore  year 
60  hours  for  admission  to  Junior  year 
92  hours  for  admission  to  Senior  year 

3.  Only  courses  in  which  applicant  has  received  a grade  of  at 
least  C will  be  considered. 

Advanced  standing  for  college  work  without  examination  is 
granted  only  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year  in  an 
approved  college  or  university;  otherwise  advanced  standing  may 
be  obtained  only  by  examination. 

The  acceptance  of  work  is  provisional.  In  case  the  character  of  a 
student’s  resident  work  in  any  subject  is  such  as  to  create  doubt  as 
to  the  quality  of  that  which  preceded  it,  the  college  reserves  the 
right  to  revoke  at  any  time  any  credit  assigned  and  to  exact  exam- 
inations in  the  same. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

Emmanuel  College  confers  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science.  For  this  Degree  132  semester  hours  are  re- 
quired. At  the  end  of  the  Freshman  year  a choice  must  be  made  of 
a major  subject  and  a related  minor.  At  least  30  semester  hours  in 
the  major  and  18  semester  hours  in  the  minor  must  be  completed 
during  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  years.  In  addition  to  this 
requirement  religion,  philosophy,  and  literature  are  prescribed 
for  all  students.  Electives  may  be  chosen  under  the  guidance  of 
the  student’s  Faculty  Adviser.  For  change  of  course  after  Registra- 
tion Day  a fee  of  ten  dollars  is  charged. 


FOUR- YEAR  UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Freshman 

Year 

Semeste; 

Sophomore 

Year 

r Hours 

Junior 

Year 

Senior 

Year 

English 

6 

6 

■ 

History 

4 

Language 

6 

Philosophy 

6 

3 

4 

Psychology 

3 

Religion 

4 

4 

Science 

8 

Religion 

2 

Major 

10-8 

10-8 

10-8 

Minor 

6-8 

6-8 

6-8 

Elective  subjects 

10 

4 

6 

8 

Physical  Training 

(4) 

Total 

34 

34 

32 

32 
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FOUR-YEAR  UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
PREMEDICAL  COURSE  (A.B.) 


Freshman 

Year 

Semester 

Hours 

Sophomore  Semester 
Year  Hours 

Junior 

Year 

Semester 

Hours 

Senior 

Year 

Semester 

Hours 

Religion.  . 

4 

Religion  . . . 

2 

Church  History ...  4 

Religion . . 

4 

Chemistry 

8 

Philosophy.  . 

6 

Psychology 

3 

Philosophy 

4 

Language . 

6 

Chemistry.. . 

8 

Philosophy 

3 

Chemistry. 

4 

Mathematics.  . . .6 

Biology 

8 

Chemistry. 

8 

Biology . 

8 

English . . . 

6 

Mathematics 

6 

Biology . . . 

8 

Physics . . . 

8 

Electives.  . 

French  or 

Physics . . . 

8 

French  or 

German  . 

....(6) 

French  or 

German 

..••(6) 

English 

German  . 

(6) 

Electives . . 

Total 

34 

34 

32 

32 

N.B.  A student  who  registers  for  the  Premedical  Course  should  present  to 
her  Adviser  a catalogue  of  the  Medical  School  of  her  choice  so  that 
her  undergraduate  courses  may  be  chosen  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  professional  school  she  hopes  to  enter. 


PREPROFESSIONAL  COURSE  IN  SOCIAL  WORK  (A.B.) 

The  Course  in  Social  Work  is  organized  for  undergraduates  who 
aspire  to  later  professional  training  in  a Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work.  It  gives  a background  in  the  Social  and  Biological  Sciences, 
i.e.,  in  such  courses  as  Biology,  Economics,  Education,  English, 
Ethics,  History,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Religion,  and 
Sociology.  It  endeavors  to  prepare  undergraduates  not  only  in  the 
academic  admission  requirements  for  a Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work,  but  also  in  those  essential  personal  requirements  such  as 
sound  health,  emotional  balance,  mental  maturity,  high  moral 
purpose,  adequate  habits  of  study,  and  a genuine  interest  in  people. 

Completion  of  this  four-year  undergraduate  course  satisfies  in 
full  the  requirements  for  admission  to  a Graduate  School  of  Social 
Service. 
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FOUR- YEAR  UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
PREPROFESSIONAL  COURSE  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 


Freshman  Semester 
Year  Hours 

Sophomore 

Year 

Semester 

Hours 

Junior 

Year 

Semester 

Hours 

Senior 

Year 

Semester 

Hours 

Biology 

...  .8 

Economics . 

4 

Economics . 

4 

Economics . 

4 

English . . . . 

. . . .6 

English . . . . 

8 

English . . . 

8 

Education . 

4 

History . . . . 

4 

History  or  Modern 

Political.  . . 

4 

Sociology . . 

8 

Modern . . . . 

. . . .6 

Language 

4 

Science 

Philosophy . 

8 

Language 

Hygiene . . . 

2 

Psychology 

3 

Political . . 

4 

Physical . . . 

•••(4) 

Philosophy . 

6 

Philosophy . 

3 

Science 

Training 

Political.  . . 

4 

Religion . . . 

4 

Religion . . . 

4 

Religion.  . . 

4 

Science 

Sociology.  . 

4 

Electives 

Sociology.  . 

4 

Religion  . . . 

2 

Electives 

Electives 

Sociology.  . 

4 

Electives 

Total 

34 

34 

32 

32 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
In  Secretarial  Science 

In  addition  to  the  Liberal  Arts  Course  leading  to  a Bachelor  of 
Arts  Degree  in  the  Departments  of  English,  Foreign  Languages, 
Social  Studies,  Mathematics,  the  Sciences,  as  well  as  in  Pre-pro- 
fessional courses  in  Medicine  and  in  Social  Service,  which  have 
been  the  policy  of  Emmanuel  College  for  many  years,  there  is  now 
available  an  optional  course  in  Secretarial  Science  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  curriculum  is  to  provide  under- 
graduate education  for  life,  while  the  special  aim  is  to  train  young 
women  to  become  efficient  for  positions  in  the  business  world  or  to 
teach  commercial  subjects.  Experience  has  shown  that  a well- 
rounded  academic  education  is  of  considerable  advantage  in 
business;  so  therefore  the  College  insists  on  a combination  of 
cultural  with  technical  and  vocational  courses.  Highly  desirable 
under  normal  conditions,  such  training  is  invaluable  in  times  like 
the  present,  with  the  extraordinary  demand  for  skilled  workers 
to  take  part  in  every  phase  of  the  national  defense  program. 


FOUR-YEAR  UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
SECRETARIAL  SCIENCE  COURSE  (B.S.) 


Freshman  Semester 

Sophomore  Semester 

Junior  Semester 

Senior  Semester 

Year  Hours 

Year 

Hours 

Year  Hours 

Year  Hours 

Accounting.  . . . 

.3 

* Accounting . 

6 

Bus.  English.  . . . 

. .4 

Off.  Management.  .2 

English 

.6 

*Economics. . 

4 

Commercial  Law 

. .4 

Off.  Machines 4 

History 

.4 

English 

6 

Philosophy 

. .6 

*Off.  Procedure...  .6 

Mathematics  of 

Philosophy . . 

6 

Religion 

. .4 

Personnel 4 

Accounting.  . 

.3 

Religion 

2 

Transcription . . . 

. .6 

Philosophy 4 

*Mod.  Language 

..6 

Stenography . 

6 

*Electives 

. .8 

Religion 4 

Religion 

.4 

Typewriting . 

6 

*Electives 8 

Science 

.8 

Typewriting.  . . . 

34 

36 

32 

32 

Electives 

Electives 

Accounting 

Accounting 

Economics 

Economics 

Education 

Education 

Professional 

Legal  Secretarial 

Typewriting 

Training 

“f 

Reporting 

*Medical  Secretari- 

* Medical  Secretarial 

*Medical  Secretarial 

*Medical  Secretarial 

al  Program : 

Program : 

Program : 

Program : 

German 

Biology, 

Ger- 

Biology,  Ger- 

Accounting,  Bi- 

man 

man 

ology,  Medical 

Secretarial 

Training 

With  the  permission  of  the  Dean  of  Studies  and  under  the 
direction  of  Faculty  Advisers  students  may  arrange  for  special 
combinations  of  courses  to  prepare  them  for  specialized  positions 
such  as  accountant,  medical  secretary,  record  secretary  in  a hos- 
pital, secretary  in  a law  office,  or  teacher. 


EXAMINATIONS  AND  STANDING 

Midyear  and  final  examinations  are  held  in  the  classes  every 
year.  Seniors  take  Comprehensive  Examinations  in  May  in  their 
Major  Subject. 

A student  receives  no  credit  for  a course  who  has  been  absent 
even  for  serious  illness : 

five  hours  from  a one-hour  course 
ten  hours  from  a two-hour  course 
fifteen  hours  from  a three-hour  course 
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A student  whose  tardiness  exceeds  fifteen  minutes  will  be  count- 
ed as  absent. 

For  prescribed  and  elective  courses  the  passing  mark  is  60%. 

Students  must  reach  a passing  mark  (60%)  in  examinations  and  a 
semester  average  of  75%  in  any  course  counting  as  major  work;  a 
semester’s  average  of  70%  in  any  course  counting  as  minor. 

The  standing  of  a student  is  determined  by  her  work  in  class  and 
the  midyear  and  final  examinations. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  pass  to  a higher  class  who  has 
been  “ on  probation  ” for  two  successive  semesters. 

No  more  than  six  semester  hours  between  60  and  70  per  cent  may 
be  counted  in  any  one  semester  toward  the  132  semester  hours  that 
are  required  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree. 

No  more  than  eighteen  semester  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one 
semester  without  a fee  of  five  dollars  for  each  additional  semester 
hour. 

An  undergraduate  student  who  withdraws  from  the  college  is 
either 

(a)  In  good  standing , or — 

(b)  On  probation , or — 

(c)  Dropped , for  poor  scholarship ; or — 

(d)  Dismissed , for  misconduct. 

(a)  A student  in  good  standing  is  entitled  to  honorable  dismissal 
in  every  sense  of  the  term.  She  is  eligible  to  continue  her 
course  at  Emmanuel  College  whenever  she  may  choose  to 
do  so. 

(b)  A student  is  on  probation  (i)  if  she  has  not  removed  her 
entrance  conditions,  or  (ii)  if  she  fails  to  pass  in  nine  sem- 
ester hours  above  70  percent  in  any  semester. 

(c)  A student  is  dropped  by  rule  if  in  two  semesters  she  has 
failed  to  attain  70  percent  in  one-half  of  her  prescribed 
number  of  hours.  A student  may  be  dropped  for  very  poor 
scholarship  in  any  one  semester.  Such  a student  may  not 
continue  her  course  at  Emmanuel  College;  but  the  college 
will  interpose  no  objections  to  her  admission  to  any  other 
school. 

(d)  A student  is  dismissed  for  disciplinary  reasons  only. 

CONDITIONS  AND  RECORDS 

Each  student  will  retain  her  class  membership  as  long  as  she 
incurs  no  such  failure  as  may  prevent  her  receiving  her  degree  with 
her  class. 
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A fee  of  two  dollars  will  be  charged  for  each  semester  examination 
taken  out  of  the  specified  time;  a fee  of  one  dollar  for  all  other 
examinations. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  a special  examination  without  a 
receipt  from  the  Dean  of  Studies. 

Students  should  secure  examination  receipts  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  examination  is  to  be  taken. 

Failures  may  be  made  up  only  by  repeating  the  course  in  which 
the  failure  has  been  incurred,  or,  with  the  professor’s  permission,  by 
offering  a substitute  course  in  the  same  department. 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  in  which 
there  is  a registration  of  less  than  six  students. 

Students  receive  their  grades  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Studies 
after  the  middle  of  each  semester. 

An  official  report  is  sent  twice  a year  to  the  parents  of  the  stu- 
dents. This  report  contains  the  record  of  the  student’s  semester 
averages  and  a statement  of  any  deficiencies  not  yet  removed. 

The  fee  for  each  transcript  of  a student’s  record,  except  the  first, 
is  one  dollar.  Such  transcripts  will  not  be  issued  in  Freshman  Week, 
in  examination  periods,  or  in  Commencement  Week. 


HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 


Students  whose  grades  for  all  courses  completed  at  Emmanuel 
College  indicate  distinction  and  achievement  are  granted  their 

bachelor  degrees.  , , 

cum  laude 

magna  cum  laude 
summa  cum  laude 


Early  in  the  second  semester  of  Senior  Year,  candidates  for  de- 
grees are  informed  by  the  Dean  of  Studies  if  they  are  eligible  for 
degrees  with  honor.  Such  students  must  meet  specific  requirements : 

They  must  not  have  incurred  failure  in  any  course. 

They  must  not  have  more  than  8 semester  hours  in  “C”  in 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

They  must  have  no  grade  less  than  A (90%)  in  any  major  course 
during  Junior  or  Senior  year. 

They  must  take  examinations  in  May  in  all  courses  carried  in 
Senior  year. 

A grade  of  95%  in  at  least  30  semester  hours  of  Junior  and 
Senior  years,  fifteen  of  which  must  be  in  courses  with  prepared 
work,  and  no  course  lower  than  85%  entitles  the  candidates  to 
receive  the  Bachelor’s  degree  with  distinction. 
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A grade  of  95%  in  at  least  30  semester  hours  of  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  fifteen  of  which  must  be  in  courses  of  prepared  work,  and  no 
course  lower  than  90%  entitles  the  candidate  to  receive  the  Bach- 
elor’s degree  with  high  distinction. 

A grade  of  95%  in  all  subjects  for  the  four  semesters  of  Junior 
and  Senior  years  entitles  the  candidate  to  receive  the  Bachelor’s 
degree  with  highest  distinction. 

The  following  concession  has  been  agreed  upon  for  the  degree, 
cum  laude , and  magna  cum  laude : if  a student  receives  a grade 
below  the  required  standard  in  one  semester’s  work,  and  if  such  a 
grade,  averaged  with  that  received  in  the  same  or  another  course 
in  the  same  department,  in  the  following  semester,  would  reach 
the  required  grade,  the  teacher  may  decide  whether  the  second 
semester’s  course  is  sufficiently  related  to  the  first  semester’s 
course  to  allow  the  concession.  This  may  be  done  in  one  course 
only.  No  concession  is  permitted  for  the  degree  summa  cum  laude. 

Students  graduating  from  Emmanuel  College  with  an  honor 
degree  are  eligible  to  membership  in  Kappa  Gamma  Pi,  the  Na- 
tional Honor  Society,  organized  in  1927,  for  graduates  of  Women’s 
Catholic  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Delta  Epsilon 
Sigma,  organized  in  1940. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

No  project  in  a college  justifies  its  existence  unless  it  plays  a 
definite  part  in  the  development  of  the  student  to  meet  the  aims  of 
the  college.  Under  the  joint  management  of  faculty  and  of  students 
at  Emmanuel  College  are  various  societies  which,  while  intended 
primarily  to  give  pleasure  to  their  members,  have  a deeper  sig- 
nificance in  their  purpose  to  co-ordinate  and  to  broaden  the  work 
of  the  lecture  room. 

The  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

The  Sodality  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 

The  Foreign  Mission  Society 

give  opportunity  for  the  students  to  make  concrete  their  desire  to 
be  foremost  in  the  great  Catholic  Action  movement  of  our  day 
which  requires  first  of  all  personal  sanctification,  promoted  by  the 
first  two  organizations,  and  the  spiritual  uplift  of  the  neighbor, 
achieved  by  the  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

The  Ethos , the  literary  publication  of  the  college,  offers  to  stu- 
dents with  special  literary  talent  and  the  ambition  to  cultivate  its 
expression,  an  opportunity  to  have  their  writings  appear  in  an 
established  publication. 
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Departmental  Clubs:  The  French,  Spanish,  German,  Classi- 
cal, Literary,  Chemistry,  Historical,  Social  Service,  and  Inter- 
national Relations  and  Discussion  Clubs,  offer  to  their  members 
an  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  individual  talents  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  dramatics,  exhibits,  and  discussions  which  emphasize  the 
scope  of  the  departments  and  promote  interest  in  languages,  inter- 
national affairs,  and  world  culture. 

The  Musical,  Dramatic,  and  Athletic  Clubs  furnish  aesthetic, 
healthful,  and  profitable  relaxation;  and  help  the  mind  and  the 
heart  to  maintain  the  proper  balance  between  their  social  and  intel- 
lectual obligations,  a balance  which  is  vital  in  the  preparation  of 
the  student  for  the  responsibilities  of  their  mature  years. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Friends  of  education,  particularly  of  the  higher  education  of 
young  women,  will  find  in  Emmanuel  College  a worthy  and  deserv- 
ing channel  for  the  distribution  of  their  beneficence.  They  will 
realize  the  increasing  costliness  of  furnishing  an  educational  equip- 
ment commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  modern  science,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  tuition  fees  for  the  annual  expenses  of  such  an 
institution.  To  all  who  desire  to  promote  one  of  God’s  great  works, 
Catholic  education,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  needs  of  the 
College : 

An  Endowment  Fund. 

Funds  for  the  equipment  and  for  the  extension  of  the  College. 

A more  extended  Library. 

Scholarships. 


ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE 

FOUNDERS  OF  EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 

Every  person  who  contributes  one  hundred  dollars  in  founding  a 
Scholarship,  a Library,  or  a Chair,  or  to  assist  in  building  a Hall,  or 
in  equipping  and  furnishing  any  of  the  Halls  of  Buildings  after 
completion,  will  be  considered  a Founder  of  Emmanuel  College, 
and  as  such  will  be  enrolled  as  a Life  Member  in  the  Association 
and  will  share  in  all  its  spiritual  advantages. 

The  names  of  deceased  friends  or  relatives  may  be  entered  on  the 
List  of  Members  in  order  that  they,  too,  may  share  perpetually  in 
all  the  spiritual  benefits  to  the  Association. 

Mass  will  be  said  for  the  Members,  living  or  dead  every  week. 
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THE  APPOINTMENT  BUREAU 


The  Appointment  Bureau,  established  by  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion of  the  College,  was  opened  in  1937.  The  functions  of  the 
Bureau  are: 

To  assist  students  to  explore  vocational  opportunities  and  to 
understand  the  requirements  and  the  training  needed  in  each. 

To  try  to  help  students  to  make  a wise  choice  and  to  secure 
adequate  preparation  for  a potential  occupation. 

To  direct  students,  whenever  possible,  to  specific  openings  in  the 
field  of  their  choice. 
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COURSES  of  STUDY 

BIOLOGY 

Major:  The  major  requirement  is  24  hours  exclusive  of  Freshman 
work. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102  or  103-104. 

Minor:  Chemistry,  Physics,  Mathematics. 

101-102.  General  Biology. 

This  course  includes  Fundamental  principles  and 
problems  of  Biology  for  general  education  and  as  a 
preparation  for  the  study  of  botany,  zoology  and 
public  health. 

Open  to  Freshmen.  Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory  weekly. 

103-104.  General  Biology. 

Fundamental  principles  of  Biology  with  special 
emphasis  on  structure  and  function. 

Open  to  Freshmen  who  have  presented  Biology  for  admission. 

Two  hours  lecture,  jour  hours  laboratory  weekly. 

201-202.  General  Hygiene. 

This  course  deals  with  hygiene  as  it  is  related  to  the 
problems  of  Social  Service.  It  is  intended  primarily 
for  Students  who  intend  to  pursue  the  Social  Service 
course. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores  in  Social  Service  Course.  One  hour  weekly. 

203.  Morphology  of  the  Algae  and  Fungi. 

A study  of  the  structure  and  development  of  repre- 
sentative algae  and  fungi. 

Prerequisite,  Biology  101  or  its  equivalent. 

Two  hours  lecture,  jour  hours  laboratory  weekly. 

204.  Morphology  of  the  Higher  Plants. 

A study  of  the  anatomy  and  histology  of  the  higher 
plants. 

Prerequisite,  Biology  101  or  its  equivalent. 

Two  hours  lecture , jour  hours  laboratory  weekly. 
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205-206.  Comparative  Morphology  of  the  Vertebrates. 

A course  in  the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  representative  vertebrate  forms,  such  as  dogfish, 
necturus,  turtle,  pigeon  and  cat. 

Prerequisite,  Biology  101-102  or  103-104. 

Two  hours  lecture , four  hours  laboratory  weekly. 


205a-206a  Comparative  Morphology  of  the  Vertebrates. 

A brief  course  designed  for  students  not  doing  major 
work  in  Biology. 

Prerequisite  Biology  101  or  102. 

Two  hours  lecture , two  hours  laboratory  weekly. 


301.  Bacteriology. 

This  course  includes  practice  in  general  laboratory 
methods,  preparation  of  cultures,  and  staining  of  a 
number  of  non-pathogenic  forms.  Bacteria  concerned 
in  fermentation,  putrefaction  and  industries  are 
considered,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  biological 
facts  of  infection,  resistance  and  immunity. 
Prerequisite,  Biology  205-206. 

Two  hours  lecture , four  hours  laboratory  weekly. 

302.  Pathogenic  Bacteriology. 

Bacterial  diseases  of  man,  with  special  emphasis 
on  recent  advances  in  biological  and  chemical  ther- 
apy. Laboratory  methods  include  special  staining 
techniques;  cultural  characteristics  and  growth  of 
microorganisms  on  differential  media;  and  the  more 
important  diagnostic  tests. 

Open  to  a limited  number  of  qualified  students. 

Two  hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  weekly. 

303.  Genetics. 

A study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  heredity 
based  on  the  work  of  Mendel  and  other  investigators, 
with  experimental  verification  of  some  of  these  prin- 
ciples. 

Open  to  a limited  number  of  qualified  students. 

Two  hours  lecture , one  hour  demonstration  and  discussion. 

304.  Embryology. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  vertebrate 
embryos,  frog,  chick,  and  pig.  Fertilization,  cleavage, 
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and  stages  up  to  gastrulation  are  studied  in  Ascaris, 
Asterias,  and  Amphioxus. 

Prerequisite,  Biology  205-206. 

Two  hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  weekly. 

306.  Physiology. 

A brief  course  designed  for  students  not  doing  major 
work  in  Biology. 

Prerequisite,  Biology  205a-206a. 

Two  hours  lecture , two  hours  laboratory  weekly. 

401-402.  Physiology. 

A study  of  physiology  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
the  sense  organs,  the  muscular  system,  the  circulatory 
system,  the  respiratory  system,  and  metabolism. 
Prerequisite,  Biology  304.  Two  hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  weekly. 

403.  Neurology. 

A study  of  the  gross  structure  of  the  human  brain, 
and  the  histological  structure  of  the  nerve  cell,  cord 
and  brain.  The  work  of  this  course  will  serve  as  an 
adequate  preparation  for  work  in  Psychology. 
Prerequisite,  Biology  304.  Two  hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  weekly. 

404.  Histology  and  Microscopic  Technique. 

A study  of  the  histological  structure  of  the  cell,  tis- 
sues, and  organs  of  vertebrates.  Instruction  and 
practice  in  the  usual  methods  of  histological  tech- 
nique are  offered. 

Prerequisite,  205-206.  Two  hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  weekly. 

407-408.  Pro-Seminar. 

Biological  topics  of  general  interest  to  students  in 
Biology,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education  are 
treated  in  the  pro-seminar.  One  hour  weekly. 

410.  Methods  in  Biology. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  practical  experience 
in  the  preparation  for  study  of  the  common  labora- 
tory plants  and  animals;  the  care  and  use  of  general 
laboratory  apparatus.  Textbooks,  charts,  student 
projects,  tests  and  recent  trends  in  the  teaching  of 
biology  will  be  considered. 

Open  to  students  doing  major  work  in  science. 

Two  hours  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory  weekly. 
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CHEMISTRY 


Major:  Courses  in  the  following  sequence  are  required:  Courses 
201,  202,  301,  302.  Any  other  courses  in  the  department  may  be 
added  to  these  to  complete  the  major. 

Minor:  Mathematics  or  Biology  or  Physics. 


101-102.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — This  course  includes  a study 
of  the  principal  elements  and  their  compounds,  and 
gives  the  fundamental  laws  and  theories  of  chemistry. 

Three  hours  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory  work  weekly. 

201.  Qualitative  Analysis. — A course  consisting  of  lec- 

tures, recitations,  and  laboratory  work  in  the  sys- 
tematic methods  of  analysis.  The  elements  are  stud- 
ied in  their  qualitative  relations. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  101-102. 

First  semester;  one  hour  lecture,  seven  hours  laboratory  work  weekly. 

202.  Quantitative  Analysis. — A course  embracing  the 

most  important  and  typical  methods  of  gravimetric 
and  volumetric  analysis. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  201. 

Second  semester:  one  hour  lecture,  seven  hours  laboratory  work  weekly. 

203.  Qualitative  Analysis. — A course  intended  for  those 

not  majoring  in  Chemistry. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  101-102. 

First  semester;  one  hour  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  work  weekly. 

204.  Quantitative  Analysis. — 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  203. 

Second  semester;  one  hour  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  work  weekly. 

301-302.  Organic  Chemistry. — A course  consisting  of  lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  A careful  study  is 
made  of  the  principal  classes  of  the  compounds  of 
carbon. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  202. 

Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory  work  weekly. 

303-304.  Introduction  to  Organic  Chemistry. — A brief  course 
in  the  chemistry  of  the  carbon  compounds  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  Biology. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  203,  204. 

Two  hours  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory  work  weekly. 
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403-404. 


Biochemistry. — A study  of  the  carbohydrates,  lipides, 
proteins,  and  their  application  to  biological  proces- 
ses; the  chemistry  of  digestion,  respiration,  the  blood, 
tissues,  etc. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  201,  202,  301,  302,  and  Biology 
101,  102.  Two  hours  lecture , three  hours  laboratory  work  weekly. 

405-406.  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition. — A study  of  the 
composition  of  common  food  materials  and  their 
function  in  nutrition.  Laboratory  practice  is  given 
in  standard  methods  of  analysis  of  foods  and  the 
detection  of  adulterants. 

Open  to  chemistry  majors  who  have  completed  202,  301,  and  302. 

Five  hours  weekly. 

*407-408.  Colloid  Chemistry.  Three  hours  weekly. 

409-410.  The  Teaching  of  High  School  Chemistry. 

411-412.  Physical  Chemistry. — A study  of  the  laws  of  gases, 
liquids,  and  solutions;  chemical  equilibrium;  thermo- 
chemistry; surface  chemistry;  electrochemistry; 
chemical  kinetics;  atomic  structure. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  202,  301,  302. 
Physics  105,  106,  Mathematics  201. 

ECONOMICS 

201-202. — Principles  of  Economics. — A study  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  functioning  of  our  economic  society,  pre- 
sented with  the  objective  of  creating  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying basic  economic  and  social  problems.  Major 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  social  aspects  of  economic 
life.  Required  of  students  electing  the  social  curricu- 
lum as  a major  field  of  study. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores  in  Social  Work  Course.  Two  hours  weekly. 

301-302.  Labor  Problems. — The  basic  principles  underlying 
modern  labor  problems  with  emphasis  upon  working- 
class  attitudes  and  standards  of  living,  changing 
relations  between  labor  and  capital,  economic  mo- 
tives, unionization,  and  social  legislation.  Lectures, 
discussions,  and  reports. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors  in  Social  Work  Course.  Two  hours  weekly. 

♦Omitted  in  1943-1944. 
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303-304.  Economic  Geography. — A study  of  the  way  in  which 
climate,  soil,  topography,  natural  resources,  and  geo- 
graphical position  have  influenced  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, and  commerce  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

401-402.  Economic  and  Social  Problems. — A seminar  course 
designed  to  afford  the  student  a broad  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  basic 
economic  and  social  problems  which  confront  mod- 
ern society.  Lectures,  class  discussion,  student  re- 
ports, and  individual  research  projects. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors  in  Social  Work  Course.  Two  hours  weekly. 


EDUCATION 

115-116.  Orientation  Course. — Discussion  and  application 
of  study  skills;  time  budgeting;  use  of  library  re- 
sources; improvement  of  reading  techniques;  note- 
taking; summarization  and  outlining.  Discussion  of 
values  in  subject  matter  fields. 

One  hour  weekly. 

201.  Principles  of  Education. — A study  of  the  forces  and 

principles  underlying  present-day  education  in  the 
United  States.  Modern  types  and  tendencies. 

Elective  for  Sophomores.  One  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

202.  History  of  Education. — Pre-Christian  systems  of 

Education  in  China,  India,  Persia,  Egypt,  Israel, 
Greece,  and  Rome. 

Patristic  period : Christians  of  the  great  pagan 
schools;  works  on  education  by  early  Christian  writ- 
ers; the  Catechetical  and  monastic  schools. 
Scholastic  period:  Carolingian  revival;  activity  of 
Irish  teachers ; free  popular  education ; rise  of  univer- 
sities; educational  ideals  and  methods;  work  on  edu- 
cation. 

Renaissance  period:  work  of  the  religious  orders. 
Development  of  modern  systems. 

Influences  of  European  schools  upon  American  insti- 
tutions. Growth  of  education  in  the  United  States. 
Elective  for  Sophomores.  One  semester , two  hours  weekly. 
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301.  Philosophy  of  Education. — 

a.  A study  of  the  fundamental  theories  of  education, 
of  the  laws  that  hold  in  the  realms  of  life  and  of 
the  mind,  and  of  the  meaning  and  function  of 
education. 

b.  The  philosophy  of  American  education:  secular 
and  Catholic. 

Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

302.  Introduction  to  Teaching. — General  survey.  The 

environment  of  education.  The  Church  and  her 
educational  work.  Organization  of  state  systems. 
The  work  and  preparation  of  teachers.  Outline  of  the 
learning  and  teaching  processes.  Recent  curriculum 
and  educational  reorganization.  Social  relations  of 
the  schools. 

Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

*304.  General  Methods. — Classroom  procedure.  Teaching 
technique;  inductive-development,  project,  and  lab- 
oratory methods;  supervised  study,  socialized  recita- 
tion, individualized  instruction.  Lesson  planning. 
Elective  for  Juniors.  Second  semester , two  hours  weekly . 


401-402.  Problems  in  Secondary  Education. — This  course 
deals  with  the  objectives  of  the  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School,  teaching  techniques,  tests  and  measure- 
ments, problems  of  the  classroom  and  extracurricular 
activities  in  the  field  of  secondary  education. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

403-404.  Tests  and  Measurements. — A practical  course  in  the 
measurement  of  school  accomplishment.  Individual 
and  group  intelligence  tests;  emphasis  on  the  1937 
Revision  of  the  Stanford-Binet  Scales.  The  adminis- 
tration and  interpretation  of  achievement  tests  on 
the  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  levels  are 
considered.  The  common  sense  of  statistics,  testing, 
marking,  and  grading  are  presented. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

405-406.  Educational  Psychology. — The  aim  of  this  course 
is  to  give  the  student  a basic  understanding  of  the 
principles  underlying  practical  educational  pro- 

emitted  in  1942-1943 
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cedure.  The  experimental  facts  of  psychology  are 
considered  in  a scientific  setting  in  order  to  bring 
out  their  relatedness  and  significance.  Learning, 
development,  ability,  the  nature-nurture  problem, 
are  all  analyzed  from  the  genetic  or  organismic  point 
of  view.  While  the  emphasis  is  on  the  cognitive  pro- 
cesses, their  interrelation  with  the  total  personality 
is  constantly  kept  in  mind. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

A Certificate  of  Education  will  be  given  to  students  who  complete 
sixteen  hours  of  work  in  Education  in  addition  to  other  related 
subjects.  The  prescribed  courses  in  Logic,  Psychology,  and  Ethics 
may  be  counted  as  related  courses  towards  this  Certificate.  Candi- 
dates for  the  Certificate  must  maintain  a grade  of  at  least  75  per- 
cent in  the  courses  of  this  department,  and  they  are  required  to  do 
observation  work  amounting  to  at  least  twenty  hours. 


ENGLISH 

Requirements: 

Courses  prescribed  for  all  students:  113-114,  115-116,  201-202. 

Major  Requirement:  30  semester  hours  in  addition  to  prescribed 
courses. 

Minor  Requirement:  18  semester  hours  in  courses  listed  above 

202. 

Accepted  Minor  for  English  Major  Course:  History,  or  the  Social 
Sciences,  or  any  foreign  language. 

Major  Courses:  203-204,  205-206,  207-208,  215-216,  301-302, 
303-304,  305-306,  401-402,  403-404. 

Elective  Courses:  117-118,  209-210,  211-212,  307-308,  309-310, 
311-312,  405-406,  410,  411-412. 


113. 


114. 


American  Literature. — Prose  Writers  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  A study  of  representative  Essayists, 
Short  Story  Writers,  and  Novelists. 

First  Semester , two  hours  weekly. 


American  Literature. — Poets  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  A survey  of  the  contribution  of  poets  of 
the  East,  the  South,  and  the  West  reflecting  Ameri- 
can life  and  ideals.  « , „ . . , 

Second  Semester,  two  hours 
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115-116.  Prose  Composition. — A study  of  the  principles  of 
good  English  speaking  and  writing;  the  word,  sen- 
tence, paragraph,  the  whole  composition;  the  out- 
line; the  research  paper;  analysis  of  style. 

One  hour  weekly. 

117-118.  The  Development  of  the  Essay  in  English  by 

Types. — The  personal  and  character  essays  of  the 

Seventeenth  Century  and  the  periodical  and  critical 

essays  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  will  be  specially 

emphasized.  ^ , ,, 

^ Two  hours  weekly. 

201.  English  Poetry  prior  to  1798. — After  a brief  survey 
of  Old  English  poetry  in  modernized  form,  the 
major  poets  will  be  studied,  including  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Blake.  Other 
representative  poets  will  be  treated  in  groups  to 
show  the  development  of  the  sonnet,  the  work  of  the 
Metaphysical  Poets,  and  that  of  the  Pre-Romanti- 

First  Semester , three  hours  weekly. 


202.  English  Prose  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Selections 
from  the  major  prose  writers:  More,  Bacon,  Milton, 
Bunyan,  Pepys,  Dryden,  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  and 
Johnson.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  reveal  the  liter- 
ary, political,  and  social  conditions  in  these  centuries 
which  contributed  to  the  development  of  various 
types  of  prose  employed  by  the  major  writers. 

Second  Semester , three  hours  weekly. 


203-204.  Argumentation  and 
principles  of  logical 
ten  and  oral  debate. 


Debating. — A study  of  the 
thought  and  expression  in  writ- 

One  hour  weekly. 


205.  Introduction  to  Old  English  Grammar. — A study  of 
the  language  in  the  Old  English  period;  its  develop- 
ment through  linguistic  change;  selections  from  An- 
glo-Saxon prose  and  poetry  for  translation. 

First  Semester , two  hours  weekly. 


206.  The  Narrative  and  Lyric  Poetry  of  Chaucer. — - 
The  development  of  the  poet’s  literary  power  shown 
by  a comparison  of  early  and  late  work.  The  study 
will  be  literary  rather  than  linguistic. 

Second  Semester , two  hours  weekly. 
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207. 


208. 


209-210. 


211-212. 


213-214. 


215-216. 


301. 


Historical  Backgrounds  for  English  Literature. — 
This  course  aims  to  give  the  English  Major  student 
a knowledge  of  the  facts  and  personages,  as  well  as 
the  literary,  social,  and  philosophical  conditions 
which  influenced  great  English  authors. 

First  Semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

Pre-Shakespeare  an  Drama  in  England. — A study 
of  the  medieval  drama  originating  in  the  Church, 
developing  through  the  types  of  miracle  and  morali- 
ty play  and  the  interlude;  the  first  English  tragedies 
and  comedies;  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Shake- 
speare. Second  Semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


Creative  Writing. — An  advanced  prose  composition 
course.  Special  attention  to  the  qualities  of  clarity, 
force,  and  beauty  in  the  development  of  style;  prose 


rhythm. 


One  hour  weekly. 


World  Literature  in  Dramatic,  and  Lyric  Types. — 
This  course,  arranged  primarily  for  students  minoring 
in  English  aims  to  familiarize  them  with  classic  ex- 
amples of  these  types  of  literature. 

Two  hours  weekly. 


English  Grammar  Review. — This  course  aims  to 
make  an  intensive  study  of  syntactical  and  analytical 
grammar  in  order  to  eradicate  common  errors  in 
speech  and  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  struct- 
ure of  our  language.  The  principles  of  grammar  will 
be  reviewed  as  they  are  presented  to  High  School 
pupils. 

(Credit  as  a Methods  course  in  Education)  One  hour  weekly. 


English  Poetry  and  Prose  prior  to  1798. — This 
course  arranged  for  English  Major  students  is  sim- 
ilar in  content  to  201-202,  excluding  authors  studied 
intensively  in  other  Major  courses.  It  allows  for  a 
more  detailed  study  of  literary  periods  and  move- 
ments than  the  general  course.  , ,, 

° Three  hours  weekly. 


Verse  Craft  and  Technique. — A general  study  of  the 
traditional  verse  forms  and  the  principles  of  versi- 
fication. An  analysis  of  the  methods  used  by  poets 
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to  obtain  poetic  effects.  Exercises  in  the  forms  of 
verse  will  be  assigned  every  week. 

First  Semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

302.  Milton. — This  course  will  investigate  the  religious 

and  political  condition  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
as  a preliminary  factor  to  the  study  of  Milton.  A 
brief  survey  of  his  principal  prose  works  will  be 
followed  by  an  intensive  study  of  Paradise  Lost, 
Samson  Agonistes,  and  the  Lyrics. 

Second  Semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


303-304.  Shakespeare. — A study  of  seven  representative  plays 
to  illustrate  Shakespeare’s  treatment  of  chronicle 
play,  high  romantic  comedy,  and  tragedy.  A special 
emphasis  on  the  art  and  poetry  of  his  great  tragedies. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

305.  The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Literature. 

Its  philosophical,  political,  and  literary  expression 
as  exhibited  in  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 

First  Semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

306.  The  Major  Poets  of  the  Victorian  Era. — This 

course  will  give  special  emphasis  to  the  poetry  of 
Tennyson  and  Browning. 

Second  Semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

307.  Prose  Forms:  Short  Story  and  One  Act  Play. 

First  Semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


308. 


Prose  Forms:  Radio  Script,  Editorial,  and  Book  Re- 
view. 


Second  Semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


309.  English  Essayists. — A study  of  the  work  of  Lamb, 
Hazlitt,  and  De  Quincey. 

(For  students  in  Social  Work  Course)  First  Semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


310.  Critical  Prose  of  the  Victorian  Era. — Emphasis  on 
the  social  ideals  expressed  in  the  writings  of  Carlyle, 
Ruskin  and  Arnold. 

(For  students  in  Social  Work  Course)  Second  Semester,  two  hours  weekly. 
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311-312. 


313-314. 


401-402. 


403-404. 


405-406. 


409-410. 


411-412. 


Social  Ideals  and  Ideas  in  Nineteenth  Century 
Poetry. — The  work  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats, 
Byron,  Tennyson,  and  Browning  will  be  studied  as 
an  expression  of  the  social  ideals  of  the  period. 

(For  students  in  Social  Work  Course)  Two  hours  weekly. 


Business  English. — Practice  in  composition  and 
usage  necessary  to  a business  secretary. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors  in  Secretarial  Science.  Two  hours  weekly. 


Critical  Prose  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — A 
study  of  the  thought  and  expression  in  selected 
writings  of  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Newman,  and  Arnold. 
Special  emphasis  on  Newman’s  Apologia  and  The 
Idea  of  a University. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

The  Chief  English  Poets  of  the  Catholic  Literary 
Emergence. — This  course  aims  to  present  a general 
survey  of  the  religious,  philosophical,  political,  and 
literary  tendencies  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in 
order  to  fix  the  scene  for  the  Catholic  Literary 
Emergence.  Intensive  study  will  be  made  of  four 
poets:  Coventry  Patmore,  Gerard  Hopkins,  Mrs. 
Meynell,  and  Francis  Thompson. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

The  English  Novel. — After  the  introductory  lectures 
on  the  history  of  the  Novel  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries,  this  course  will  intensify  on 
the  Novelists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  from  Jane 
Austen  to  Galsworthy. 

Two  hours  weekly. 


Modern  Drama. — Selected  plays  of  modern  dramatists 
beginning  with  Ibsen.  Special  emphasis  on  the  work 
of  the  British,  Irish,  and  American  playwrights. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Modern  Poetry. — A study  of  a selected  group  of 
British,  Irish,  and  American  poets  since  1914.  At- 
tention to  the  changes  in  subject  matter  and  experi- 
mentation in  verse  forms  which  mark  the  work  of 
the  period. 

Two  hours  weekly. 
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FRENCH 


All  major  and  minor  courses  are  conducted  in  French. 

Major:  30  semester  hours  exclusive  of  149-150. 

Courses  201-202,  203-204,  301-302,  303-304,  401-402,  and  403-404 
are  essential. 

Prerequisite  for  major:  149-150,  or  the  equivalent. 

Minor:  18  semester  hours  exclusive  of  149-150. 

The  minor  may  be  any  Liberal  Arts  course. 


*201-202. 

Major  and  Minor 

Survey  of  French  literature  and  history  from  their 
origins  to  1715. 

Prerequisite:  French  149-150.  Two  hours  weekly. 

203. 

Phonetics.  First  semester.  Gives  credit  in  Education. 
Open  to  Freshmen.  Two  hours  weekly. 

204. 

Prose  composition.  Second  semester. 

Open  to  Freshmen.  Two  hours  weekly. 

205-206. 

Intensive  and  comprehensive  reading.  Practice  in 
oral  and  written  French. 

Prerequisite:  French  147-148  or  149-150.  Two  hours  weekly. 

301-302. 

Survey  of  French  literature  and  history  from  1715 
to  the  present. 

Prerequisite:  French  149-150.  Two  hours  weekly. 

303-304. 

Prose  composition. 

Prerequisite:  French  204.  One  hour  weekly. 

305-306. 

The  French  novel  from  Chretien  de  Troyes  to  the 
present.  Lectures,  readings  and  group  discussions. 
Prerequisite:  French  201-202  or  301-302.  Three  hours  weekly. 

*307-308. 

The  French  theater  from  le  Jeu  d’Adam  to  the  pre- 
sent. Lectures,  readings  and  group  discussions. 

Prerequisite:  French  201-202  or  301-302.  Three  hours  weekly. 

*Omitted  in  1943-1944. 
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309-310. 

401-402. 

*409-410. 

403-404. 


Grammar  review  for  prospective  teachers.  Gives 
credit  in  Education. 

Prerequisite:  French  204.  One  hour  weekly. 

Original  prose  and  advanced  translation. 

Prerequisite : French  304  and  309-310  or  409-410.  One  hour  weekly. 

Grammar  review  for  prospective  teachers.  Gives 
credit  in  Education. 

Prerequisite:  French  149-150.  One  hour  weekly. 

Lyric  poetry  since  1850. 

Prerequisite:  French  201-202  and  301-302.  Three  hours  weekly. 


Elective 


145-146. 

149-150. 

203. 

204. 

209-210. 

211-212. 


Beginners’  course.  (No  credit  if  taken  after  Sopho- 
more year.) 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Reading,  grammar,  prose. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  French.  Three  hours  weekly. 

Phonetics. — First  Semester.  Gives  credit  in  Educa- 
tion. 

Open  to  Freshmen.  Two  hours  weekly. 

Prose  Composition. — Second  Semester. 

Open  to  Freshmen.  Two  hours  weekly. 

French  civilization. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Working  unit  of  the  Cercle  Louis  Veuillot. 

Prerequisite:  French  149-150  and  a grade  of  85%  in  all  French 
courses.  This  gives  one-half  a semester  credit,  for  three  years 
if  desired,  and  is  open  only  to  members  of  the  Cercle  and  on 
the  conditions  above  stated.  One  hour  weekly. 


Any  other  French  course  for  which  the  candidate  is  qualified. 


GERMAN 

Requirements: 

For  Major  Course , 30  semester  hours  in  courses  above  200. 

For  Minor  Course , 18  semester  hours  in  courses  above  200. 

Accepted  Minor  with  German  Major  Course,  English,  History, 
Political  Science,  Music,  Education,  another  Language,  or  some 
subject  approved  by  the  Major  Adviser. 

*Omitted  in  1943-1944. 
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Courses  listed  below  200  carry  credit  toward  the  Bachelor’s  Degree.  No  credit  is 
given  toward  the  degree  for  German  101-102,  unless  that  course  is  taken  in  Fresh- 
man or  in  Sophomore  year. 


101-102.  Elementary  German. — Grounding  in  pronuncia- 

tion, grammatical  forms,  and  syntax;  dictation, 
simple  prose  exercises,  and  elementary  oral  prac- 
tice; reading  of  easy  German  prose.  Intended  for 
students  who  have  had  less  than  two  years  of  sec- 
ondary school  German. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

103-104.  Intermediate  Reading  Course. 

Reading  of  modern  short  stories,  lyrics,  and  de- 
scriptive or  simple  scientific  prose. 

Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  secondary  school  German  or  Ger- 
man 101-102.  Two  hours  weekly. 


203-204.  General  View  of  German  Literature  from  its 

Beginning  to  1700. 

A course  serving  as  background  for  a general  in- 
troduction to  the  literature  of  the  classical  period. 
A survey  of  the  literary  gems  of  the  Old  and  Mid- 
dle High  German  periods,  with  lectures,  assigned 
readings  of  representative  works  in  their  modern 
transcriptions,  together  with  oral  or  written  re- 
ports. 

Prerequisite:  German  103-104.  Three  hours  weekly. 


207-208.  Introduction  to  German  Civilization  and  Culture. 

A survey  of  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  de- 
velopments of  the  German  people  from  early  be- 
ginnings to  the  War  of  1914.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  those  topics  which  bear  a special  re- 
lationship to  the  literature  of  Germany.  Lectures, 
collateral  reading,  and  reports.  First  semester:  to 
1700;  second  semester:  to  1900. 

No  knowledge  of  German  is  required  for  this 
course;  it  is  especially  recommended  for  students 
offering  German  as  a Major  or  Minor. 

Two  hours  weekly. 
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*211-212. 

Comprehensive  Reading  Course. 

Rapid  reading  of  selections  from  classical  and 
modern  authors.  This  course  is  recommended 
chiefly  to  those  students  who  plan  to  take  the 
teacher’s  or  library  reading  examinations. 

Prerequisite:  German  103-104  or  approval  by  the  instructor. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

213-214. 

Advanced  German  Composition  and  Conversa- 
tion Course. 

Translation  of  selected  prose  passages  from  English 
into  German;  original  essays  in  German;  discus- 
sions in  German  of  topics  prepared  in  advance; 
informal  conversation. 

Prerequisite:  German  203-204  or  approval  by  the  instructor. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

*303-304. 

The  Classical  Age  in  German  Literature. 

A survey  of  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
emphasis  upon  the  chief  dramatic  and  critical 
works  of  Lessing;  selected  works  of  Goethe,  Schil- 
ler, Kleist,  and  Grillparzer. 

Prerequisite:  German  103-104  or  three  years  of  secondary  school 
German.  Three  hours  weekly. 

*313. 

The  Romantic  Movement. 

A study  of  German  Romanticism.  Lectures,  collateral 
reading,  written  and  oral  reports. 

Prerequisite:  German  303-304.  One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

*314. 

Goethe:  His  Life,  Works,  and  Times. 

Lectures,  collateral  reading,  reports;  study  of  Go- 
ethe’s poetry,  chief  dramatic  and  prose  works, 
with  a special  study  of  Faust  I. 

Prerequisite:  German  303-304.  One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

317-318. 

Readings  in  Scientific  German. 

The  course  aims  to  give  training  in  reading  articles 
or  reports  of  research  published  in  German,  to- 
gether with  acquiring  the  ability  to  translate  such 
material  into  good  idiomatic  English.  The  field  of 

Chemistry,  Biology,  or  Physics  will  be  stressed 
*Omitted  in  1943-1944. 
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361. 


362. 


*411-412. 


*413-414. 


415-416. 


421-422. 


*Omitted  in 


according  to  the  needs  of  students  following  the 
course. 

Prerequisite:  German  103-104  or  approval  by  the  instructor. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Phonetics.** 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  taking  some  other 
course  in  German. 

Prerequisite:  Approval  by  the  instructor. 

One  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

Methods  of  Teaching  German.** 

A study  of  the  aims  and  methods  in  teaching  German 
in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  together  with 
practice  lessons  once  or  twice  a month.  Open  to 
students  of  German  who  are  working  for  the  Cer- 
tificate in  Education.  Qne  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

History  of  the  German  Novel. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  novels  of  repre- 
sentative authors.  First  semester:  to  1900;  second 
semester : to  the  present. 

Prerequisite:  German  303-304.  Two  hours  weekly. 

German  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Realism,  Naturalism,  Neo-Romanticism,  Expres- 
sionism. Lectures,  collateral  reading  from  works 
representative  of  the  modern  trends  in  drama, 
novel,  and  lyric;  written  and  oral  reports  at  least 
once  a month. 

Prerequisite:  German  303-304  or  approval  by  the  instructor. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

German  Poetry. 

Reading  and  study  of  selected  ballads,  lyrics,  and 
epics  of  representative  poets  in  the  New  High 
German  period.  An  introduction  to  metrics  will 
also  be  included  in  this  course. 

Open  to  seniors  offering  German  as  a Major  or  Minor. 

Prerequisite:  Approval  by  the  instructor.  Two  hours  weekly. 

History  and  Technique  of  the  German  Drama. 

First  semester:  period  from  1300  to  1700;  second 
semester:  1700  to  the  present.  Lectures,  discussions, 
written  or  oral  reports  on  dramas  assigned  for 
reading. 

Prerequisite:  German  203-204,  German  313;  or  approval  by  the 
instructor.  Three  hours  weekly. 

1943-1944.  **Course  carries  credit  in  Education  or  in  German. 
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*455-456.  Middle  High  German  Literature. 

This  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  language, 
literature,  and  civilization  of  the  Chivalric  Age. 
Fundamentals  of  Middle  High  German  Grammar 
will  be  included  in  the  course.  Selections  from  the 
Nibelungenlied,  Minnelieder,  and  other  literary 
works  of  the  period  will  be  read.  The  lectures  will 
give  a survey  of  Middle  High  German  literature 
and  of  the  history  and  civilization  of  the  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  centuries. 

This  course  is  especially  recommended  for  students, 
offering  German  as  their  major,  in  their  senior  year. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

*463-464.  Catholic  German  Literature,  Past  and  Present. 

A survey  of  the  contribution  made  by  Catholics  to 
the  literature  of  Germany.  Lectures  and  written 
or  oral  reports  on  assigned  readings  from  outstand- 
ing examples  of  Catholic  thought  in  drama,  novel, 
and  lyric. 

Prerequisite:  German  303-304  or  approval  by  the  instructor. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

GREEK 

101-102.  A fundamental  course  in  grammatical  forms  and  syn- 
tax; simple  prose  exercises. 

Selections  from  Xenophon : Anabasis. 

Three  hours  weekly. 


HISTORY 

Major : 30  semester  hours. 

Required  Courses:  211-212,  219-220,  315-316,  329-330,  423-424, 
and  eight  hours  of  elective  courses. 

Minor:  18  semester  hours. 

Minor  Courses  Accepted:  Social  Sciences,  English,  Foreign  Lan- 
guages. 

117-118.  Survey  of  European  History.  Open  to  Freshmen. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

115-116.  Social  problems  in  European  History. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen  in  Social  Work.  Two  hours  weekly. 

* Omitted  in  1943-1944. 
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119-120. 
225-226. 
211-212. 
213-214. 
219-220. 
227-228. 
313-314. 


*315-316. 

329-330. 

341-342. 

415-416. 

423-424. 


Political  and  Cultural  History  of  Ireland. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Problems  of  Present  Day  History. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Foundations  of  Western  Civilization. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Political  and  Cultural  History  of  Europe,  1500-1815. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

English  Political  and  Social  History. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

American  Social  History. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores  in  Social  Work.  Three  hours  weekly. 

The  Church  in  the  Graeco  Roman  World  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

The  Church  from  the  Fourteenth  Century  to  the 
Present. 

Prescribed  for  all  Juniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

Political  and  Cultural  History  of  Europe,  1815-1914. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

American  Political  and  Social  History. 

Three  hours  weekly . 

Latin  American  Civilization.  Two  hours  weekly. 

Contemporary  History  Since  1914. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Eastern  Civilization  and  Greek  History.  Roman 
History. 

Two  hours  weekly. 


ITALIAN 


Required  for  Major : 30  semester  hours  in  courses  listed  above  200. 
Required  for  Minor:  18  semester  hours  in  courses  listed  above  200. 

101-102.  Elementary  course. 

No  credit  if  taken  after  Sophomore  year.  Three  hours  weekly. 

111-112.  Intermediate  course. 


Three  hours  weekly. 


201-202.  Intensive  and  comprehensive  reading. 

Two  hours  weekly. 


♦Omitted  in  1943-1944. 


203-204. 

*301-302. 

*303-304. 

305-306. 

*307-308. 

401-402. 

*403-404. 

*405-406. 

407-408. 


Italian  civilization  and  culture. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Survey  and  history  of  Italian  literature. 

Three  hours  weekly. 


Italian  literature  of  the  Renaissance. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Prose  composition  and  conversation. 

One  hour  weekly. 

The  Italian  Short  Story. 


Two  hours  weekly. 

Dante:  La  Vita  Nuova  and  selections  from  La  Divina 
Commedia. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Modern  Italian  literature. 


Three  hours  weekly. 

Grammar  review  and  advanced  prose  composition. 

One  hour  weekly. 


The  Italian  Drama. 


Two  hours  weekly 


LATIN 

For  Major:  30  hours. 

Basis:  101-102. 

Required  Courses:  201,  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  301,  302,  303,  304, 
305,  306,  401,  402,  403,  404,  407,  408. 

For  Minor:  18  hours  from  courses  numbered  above  100. 

Accepted  Minor:  Any  Liberal  Arts  Course. 


I.  Prerequisite  for  Major  Work 

A)  At  least  three  High  School  units  presented  at  entrance. 

B ) 20.  Vergil  I- VI.  Three  hours  weekly,  one  semester. 


II.  Major  Work — 'Prescribed  Courses 

101.  Livy:  Book  I.  Prose  Composition. 

Three  hours  weekly,  first  semester. 

102.  Ovid:  Metamorphoses:  Vergil:  Georgies , Prose  Composi- 

tion. Three  hours  weekly,  second  semester. 

201.  Cicero:  Letters.  Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester. 

202.  Horace : Odes  and  Epodes.  Two  hours  weekly , second  semester. 
♦Omitted  in  1943-1944. 
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203. 


Catullus:  Poems. 


Two  hours  weekly , first  semester. 


204. 

205-206. 

301-302. 

303-304. 

305-306. 

401-402. 

403-404. 

407-408. 

405-406. 

409-410. 


Horace:  Satires  and  Epistles. 

Two  hours  weekly , second  semester. 

Prose  Composition,  advanced. 

One  hour  weekly , both  semesters. 

History  of  Latin  Literature.  Reading  of  representative 
selections.  Two  hours  weekly. 

Roman  Life.  Selected  readings  from  Pliny:  Letters, 
Juvenal:  Satires,  Martial:  Epigrams. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

General  Review  of  Latin  Syntax.  Practice  in  writing 

Latin.  One  hour  weekly. 

Roman  Comedy.  Study  of  early  Latin.  Reading  of 
selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Tacitus:  Agricola,  Annals.  Two  hours  weekly. 

Roman  Antiquities.  Topography  of  Ancient  Rome. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Elective  Courses 

Advanced  Prose  Composition.  One  hour  weekly. 

Vergil  as  a Literary  Artist.  Aeneid,  VII-XII. 

Two  hours  weekly. 


MATHEMATICS 

Major  Requirement:  30  semester  hours.  Courses  201,  202,  301,  302, 
401,  402,  and  twelve  hours  of  elective  courses. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  111,  112,  114  or  their  equivalents. 

Minor:  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology;  18  semester  hours. 

N.B.  Physics  105  and  106  must  be  taken  in  either  Freshman  or 
Sophomore  year  by  those  who  elect  Mathematics  as  a major. 

Prerequisite  for  Major  Work 

111-112.  Essentials  of  College  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and 
Analytic  Geometry.  Three  hours  weekly. 
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114. 

Solid  Geometry. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

115-116. 

Business  Mathematics. — A thorough  review  of 
arithmetic.  Rapid  calculation;  graphs  and  scale 
drawing;  interest  and  discount;  equation  of  accounts; 
cash  balance  and  foreign  exchange.  Special  topics. 
Prescribed  for  Freshmen  in  Secretarial  Science.  Two  hours  weekly. 

Prescribed  Major  courses 

201. 

Differential  Calculus. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

202. 

Integral  Calculus. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

301. 

Differential  Equations. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

*302. 

Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

401-402. 

Advanced  Calculus. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Elective  Courses 

*203. 

Mathematics  of  Finance. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

*204. 

College  Geometry. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

205. 

College  Algebra. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

*304. 

History  of  Mathematics. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

307-308. 

Mathematical  Theory  of  Statistics. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

*403. 

Vector  Analysis. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

404. 

Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. 

Three>  hours  weekly. 

*405. 

Introduction  to  Modern  Geometry. 

Three  hours  weekly. 


*Omitted  in  1943-1944. 
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MUSIC 

Theoretical  Courses 


101-102.  Elementary  Harmony. — Fundamental  principles  of 
melody,  harmony  and  rhythm.  Ear-training,  recog- 
nition of  intervals  and  simple  rhythm.  Study  of 
triads,  dominant  seventh  chords,  and  inversions.  In- 
vention and  harmonization  of  melodies  and  basses. 

Open  to  all  Students.  One  hour  weekly. 

103-104.  Advanced  Harmony. — Four-part  writing  continued. 

Study  of  secondary  seventh  chords,  transition,  mod- 
ulation to  closely  related  keys,  key-board  work,  and 
melodic  dictation. 

Prerequisite:  101-102.  One  hour  weekly. 

105-106.  Advanced  Harmony.  — Continuation  of  103-104. 

Chords  of  the  ninth,  suspension,  chromatically  al- 
tered chords,  and  modulation  to  remote  keys. 

One  hour  weekly. 

107-108.  Advanced  Harmony. — Non-harmonic  embellishments, 

pedal,  analysis,  and  harmonic  dictation. 

One  hour  weekly. 


Applied  Music 

Credit  is  given  for  private  lessons.  Hours  are  arranged 
at  the  office  of  the  department. 

One  hour  weekly . 


PIANOFORTE 

111-112.  Studies  of  the  grade  of  Czerny,  Opus  299;  Bach,  two- 
part  Inventions;  sonatas  of  the  grade  of  Mozart.  No. 
14;  (Schirmer). 

113-114.  Studies  of  the  grade  of  Cramer-Bulow ; Bach,  three-part 
Inventions;  sonatas  of  the  grade  of  Beethoven,  Opus 
14,  No.  2;  shorter  compositions. 

115-116.  Studies  of  the  grade  of  Clementi-Tausig  Gradus  ad 
Pamassum;  Moscheles,  Opus  70;  Bach  Suites;  so- 
natas of  Beethoven,  Opus  27,  No,  1;  shorter  compo- 
sitions. 
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117-118. 

119-120. 

121-122. 

123-124. 

125-126. 

127-128. 

129-130. 

131-132. 

133-134. 

135-136. 


Studies  of  the  grade  of  Chopin,  Opus  10  and  25;  Bach 
Preludes  and  Fugues;  sonatas  of  the  grade  of  Bee- 
thoven, Opus  31,  No.  2;  shorter  compositions. 


ORGAN 

Manual  and  Pedal  technique;  Short  pieces  involving 
the  fundamental  principles  of  registration;  smaller 
compositions  of  the  first  master  period  of  Bach. 

Larger  works  of  the  master  period  of  Bach ; compositions 
of  Dubois,  Rheinberger  and  Franck;  advanced  com- 
positions of  the  modern  French,  English  and  Ameri- 
can schools. 


HARP 

Technical  work;  Tombo;  Naderman;  Dizi;  Salzedo; 
preludes  of  Bosca;  transcriptions;  representative 
works  of  modern  composers. 

Continuation  of  123-124.  Larger  compositions;  chamber 
music. 


LITURGICAL  MUSIC 

Gregorian  Chant;  Tonality,  notation,  and  rhythm  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  Solesmes. 

Open  to  all  Students.  One  hour  weekly. 

An  extension  of  127-128  applied  to  simple  Chants  and 
to  the  Ordinary  of  the  the  Mass. 

Open  to  all  Students.  One  hour  weekly. 

This  course  will  embrace  a deeper  study  of  the  Modes; 
some  of  the  proper  of  Masses  and  the  Requiem. 

Open  to  all  Students.  One  hour  weekly. 

Basic  principles  of  tonality  and  rhythm  applied  to 
propers  of  the  Mass  and  simple  Psalmody. 

Open  to  all  Students.  One  hour  weekly. 

CHORAL  ENSEMBLE 

Outstanding  works  of  the  Polyphonic  Schools ; choruses 
studied  for  public  performance;  careful  attention 
given  to  beauty  of  tone.  One  hour  weekly. 
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CHORAL  ENSEMBLE 


137-138.  This  Choir  will  train  the  students  to  sing  approved 
Church  Music,  and  to  furnish  the  music  for  Liturgical 
functions.  A knowledge  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Gregorian  Chant  is  required  for  this  course. 

One  hour  weekly. 

ORCHESTRA  AND  CHAMBER  MUSIC 

139-140.  This  course  offers  special  training  in  instrumental 
ensemble.  Opportunity  is  hereby  given  to  develop 
self-confidence  in  public  performance. 

One  hour  weekly. 


HISTORY  AND  APPRECIATION 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  general  student 
with  the  history  of  the  progress  of  music,  emphasis  being  laid  on 
those  factors  which  contribute  to  a fuller  understanding  and  greater 
enjoyment  of  music.  There  are  no  musical  prerequisites  to  this 
course.  It  is  primarily  given  for  the  student  who  keenly  desires  a 
systematic  approach  to  the  world  of  music. 

The  complete  course  is  divided  into  eight  half-courses  which  will 
be  given  in  successive  semesters  for  four  years.  The  student  may 
elect  any  one  or  all  the  half-courses  inasmuch  as  they  will  be  given 
in  rotation,  viz., 

Music  for  the  course  is  provided  by  the  recordings  and  perform- 
ances by  the  instructor.  Capable  students  will  be  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  illustrations. 

141.  a)  Introduction  to  Music:  musical  terminology  and 

the  fundamentals  of  the  language  of  music;  instru- 
ments— their  characteristics  in  solo  and  ensemble; 
the  symphony  orchestra;  the  conductor;  chamber 
music;  the  chorus;  music  as  a social  force. 

b)  History  : music  of  ancient  civilizations : music  of  the 
Christian  Era  to  the  death  of  Palestrina.  This  sur- 
vey includes  the  origins  and  development  of  Gre- 
gorian Chant,  sacred  polyphony,  and  secular  music 
up  to  the  close  of  the  Renaissance. 

142.  The  Thorough-Bass  Period:  the  rise  of  the  purely 

instrumental  style  that  culminates  in  the  music  of 
J.  S.  Bach;  the  origins  of  the  opera,  the  oratorio, 
and  their  development  in  Italy,  France,  and  Eng- 
land up  to  the  death  of  G.  F.  Handel. 
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143-144. 


I 


Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  Opera — Gluck  to 
Wagner. 

145-146.  The  Romantic  Period;  Brahms. 

National  Schools  of  the  19th  century. 

147-148.  Post- Wagnerian  music  to  R.  Strauss  and  Sibelius. 

Music  of  the  20th  century. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophy  201. — Minor  Logic. 

This  is  an  introductory  fundamental  course  which  teaches  the 
principles  of  correct  reasoning.  It  includes  the  requirements  of  a 
good  definition,  division,  idea,  judgment,  reasoning,  the  term, 
the  proposition,  the  syllogism,  the  building  of  arguments,  falla- 
cies and  the  means  to  detect  them. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores.  Three  hours  weekly. 

Philosophy  202. — Epistemology. 

The  study  of  truth  and  of  the  general  and  partial  causes  of 
falsity.  The  study  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  truth.  The  means  of 
arriving  at  certitude.  The  rejection  of  the  various  schools  of 
idealism.  The  establishment  of  the  proximate  and  ultimate 
motives  of  certitude. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores.  Three  hours  weekly. 

Philosophy  301. — Fundamental  and  Rational  Psychology. 

Life:  definition,  grades,  origin.  Principle  of  life  in  the  plant  and 
in  the  brute  animal.  Sensation.  External  and  internal  senses. 
The  sensitive  appetite.  The  passions. 

The  human  soul:  one  abiding,  substantial  principle  of  life  in  man. 
Its  simplicity,  spirituality,  and  immortality.  Intellectual  life. 
The  Will;  its  nature  and  its  freedom  of  choice. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors.  Three  hours  weekly. 

Philosophy  302. — Natural  Theology. 

The  Existence  of  God.  Proofs  of  His  Existence.  Refutation  of 
false  arguments. 

The  Essence  of  God.  The  idea  of  the  Infinite,  unity  of  God,  physi- 
cal and  metaphysical  essence,  God  as  a personal  and  necessary 
Being. 

The  Divine  Attributes.  Infinity,  Simplicity,  Unity,  Immutability, 
Eternity,  Immensity,  Omniscience,  Omnipotence,  the  Divine 
Will. 

God  and  Creatures.  Creation,  Preservation,  Concurrence. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors.  Three  hours  weekly. 
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Philosophy  401. — General  Ethics. 

Definition,  nature,  and  necessity  of  Ethics.  Derivation  of  Ethical 
principles  and  their  relation  to  existence.  Man’s  final  end.  Crit- 
icism of  hedonism,  utilitarianism,  stoicism,  etc.  Structure  of  the 
human  act.  Moral  good  and  evil.  Moral  determinants.  The 
criteria  of  morality.  Theories  of  moral  Positivists.  The  eternal 
law.  Natural  law. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

Philosophy  402. — Special  Ethics . 

Application  of  the  general  principles  of  Ethics  to  man’s  duty  to 
his  Creator;  to  himself;  to  his  neighbor.  Right  to  ownership; 
Communism  and  Socialism;  property  rights;  wills;  capital  and 
labor;  trade  unions;  strikes.  Society  in  general.  Civil  society. 
International  Law. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

Philosophy  403. — Catholic  Social  Philosophy. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of : True  concept  of  Social  Science; 
Sources  of  Catholic  Social  Philosophy;  Postulates  of  this  Phil- 
osophy; Justice  and  Charity,  the  fundamental  virtues  of  Cath- 
olic Social  Philosophy:  Detailed  study  of  the  Catholic  Social 
Principles  taught  in  the  Papal  Encyclicals,  Reconstructing  the 
Social  Order , Christian  Marriage , Christian  Education  of  Youthy 
Atheistic  Communism. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors  in  Social  Service  Course.  Two  hours  weekly. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Two  hours  of  physical  exercise  are  required  each  week  for  all 
first-year  students  who  are  not  excused  by  the  college  physician. 
The  gymnastic  work  is  a regular  academic  requirement  and  as  such 
is  subject  to  the  usual  regulations  affecting  absence  and  quality  of 
work.  Gymnasium  classes  are  under  the  direction  of  a graduate  of 
Sargent  College  of  Physical  Education,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


PHYSICS 

Major:  24  hours  not  including  Physics  105  and  106. 

Minor:  Mathematics  111,  112,  201,  202,  301,  302. 

N.B.  Chemistry  101  and  102  are  required  for  those  who  elect  Physics  as  a 
major. 

Prerequisite  for  Physics  201,  202,  203,  301,  302:  Mathematics  111,  112,  201, 
and  202. 
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105-106.  General  Physics. — Fundamental  principles  of  me- 
chanics, heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  sound,  and 
light.  Three  hours  lecture;  two  hours  laboratory  weekly. 


110-111.  Pre-physics  Mathematics. — This  course  is  required 
for  all  students  who  elect  Physics  105-106  and  have  not 
had  Mathematics  111-112. 

One  hour  credit  only  is  given  for  this  course.  Two  hours  weekly. 


201. 

*202. 

203. 

*301. 

*302. 


Heat. — Nature  of  heat,  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  calo- 
rimetry, radiation,  and  elementary  thermodynam- 
ics. Two  hours  lecture;  two  hours  laboratory  weekly. 

Sound. — Theory  of  sound  and  the  physical  basis  of 
music  and  architectural  acoustics. 

Two  hours  lecture;  two  hours  laboratory  weekly. 

Mechanics — A more  detailed  study  of  the  principles 
of  mechanics  than  is  given  in  course  105. 

Two  hours  lecture;  tioo  hours  laboratory  weekly. 

Electricity. — A practical  and  theoretical  course 
embracing  resistance  in  circuits,  currents,  voltage, 
capacitance,  and  inductance. 

Two  hours  lecture;  two  hours  laboratory  weekly. 


Light. — This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  phenom- 
ena and  laws  of  dispersion,  interference,  diffraction, 
polarization,  and  spectroscopy. 

Two  hours  lecture;  two  hours  laboratory  weekly. 


303-304.  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics. — A study  of  some 
of  the  discoveries  and  developments  in  Physics  during 
the  past  fifty  years.  Two  hours  weekly. 


*401-402.  Fundamental  and  Theoretical  Physics. — A mathe- 
matical treatment  of  statics  and  dynamics  of  par- 
ticles and  rigid  bodies,  including  gyroscopic  phenom- 
enon, vibration,  and  wave  motion.  Two  hours  weekly. 


*403-404.  Modern  Physics. — A continuation  of  courses  303-304, 
giving  a more  detailed  treatment  of  selected  topics. 
Collateral  reading  and  reports  on  assigned  topics  are 
included  in  this  course.  Two  hours  weekly. 

*Omitted  in  1943-1944. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


201-202.  Elements  of  Political  Science. — The  nature,  origin, 
basis,  functions,  and  constitution  of  the  State;  and 
the  chief  forms  and  departments  of  government. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores  in  Social  Work  Course. 

One  year , two  hours  weekly. 

301-302.  Social  Service  Treatise. — The  slum,  slum  clearance, 

and  the  housing  project  with  their  social  and  moral 
effects.  A survey  of  the  metropolitan  recreational 
facilities,  public  and  private. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors  in  Social  Work  Course. 

One  year,  two  hours  weekly. 

401-402.  Comparative  Study  of  Modern  Governments. — 
This  course  embraces  an  analysis  of  the  problems  of 
self-government  and  a comparative  study  of  the 
existing  systems  of  government  in  the  principal  mod- 
ern states. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors  in  Social  Work  Course. 


405-406. 


417-418. 


International  Relations. — This  class  is  organized 
as  a club  to  carry  on  the  study  of  international  prob- 
lems by  panel  discussions.  It  carries  membership  in 
the  Student  Federation  of  the  Catholic  Association 
for  International  Peace,  and  engages  in  intercol- 
legiate discussions  of  plans  for  peace  and  world 
organization.  Membership  is  limited;  assigned  work 
is  required. 

One  hour  weekly. 

United  States  Government. 

Two  hours  weekly. 


PORTUGUESE 

*101-102.  A fundamental  course  in  grammar,  reading,  and  con- 
versation. Open  only  to  students  following  courses 
in  the  Spanish  Department. 

Three  hours  weekly. 


RELIGION 

A scientific  study  of  the  essential  truths  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  College.  Em- 
manuel College  is  distinctly  a Catholic  institution,  and  hence  it 

♦Omitted  in  1943-1944. 
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seeks  to  train  its  students  systematically  in  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  Christianity.  The  courses  in  religion  are  so 
arranged  that  students  who  remain  four  years  will  have  been  given 
a thorough  exposition  of  the  principal  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
religion. 

101.  Introduction. — This  course  includes  an  examination 

of  the  concept  of  Religion,  natural  and  revealed, 
The  four  Gospels,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  divine 
origin  of  His  Mission  and  His  doctrines  and  the  divine 
approval  of  the  religion  He  taught  are  established. 
The  course  proceeds  to  prove  that  the  Catholic 
Church,  and — by  comparison  with  the  other  reli- 
gious bodies  of  the  world — the  Catholic  Church  alone 
teaches  the  religion  taught  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen.  One  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

102.  God  the  Creator. — This  course  begins  with  an  exam- 

ination of  the  idea  of  belief  in  God.  It  examines  the 
various  arguments  which  are  used  to  prove  the 
existence  of  God.  The  nature  and  essence  of  God  are 
then  studied  together  with  the  Divine  Attributes. 
The  course  then  takes  up  the  question  of  the  creation 
of  the  world.  The  creation  of  our  first  parents  and  the 
Fall  are  next  studied.  The  course  concludes  with  a 
study  of  the  Four  Last  Things — Judgment,  Purga- 
tory, Hell,  Heaven. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen.  One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

201-202.  Catholic  Morality. — This  course  examines  the 
Catholic  ideal  of  life  as  expressed  by  Christ  in  the 
Great  Commandment.  The  Ten  Commandments  are 
studied  against  the  background  of  the  preaching  of 
Christ,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  Catholic  ideals 
of  worship  of  God,  Marriage,  and  Parenthood,  Jus- 
tice, Truth,  Purity,  and  the  particular  moral  prob- 
lems of  our  times. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores.  One  hour  weekly. 

401.  God  the  Redeemer. — This  course  includes  a study  of 

the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Mystery  of  the  Redemption. 
The  Hypostatic  Union  of  the  Divine  and  human 
natures  in  the  one  Divine  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
taken  up.  The  nature  and  effects  of  the  Redemption 
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are  studied  in  detail.  The  worship  due  to  Christ,  the 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints  are 
treated  in  this  course.  The  course  concludes  with  a 
study  of  the  application  of  the  Redemption,  by  an 
examination  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of  Grace. 
Sanctifying  Grace.  Actual  Grace. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors.  One  semester , tioo  hours  weekly. 

402.  The  Sacraments. — This  course  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  a study  of  the  Sacraments  as  the  Means  of  Grace. 
The  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments  are  ex- 
plained in  general.  The  seven  Sacraments:  namely, 
Baptism,  Confirmation,  Holy  Eucharist,  Penance, 
Extreme  Unction,  Holy  Orders  and  Matrimony  are 
studied  in  detail.  An  explanation  of  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass  is  included  in  this  course. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors.  One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


SOCIOLOGY 

101-102.  Principles  of  Sociology. — This  course  presents  an 
explanation  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  Sociology  with 
a detailed  study  of  Sociological  Method. 

Present  day  culture  is  analyzed  as  are  its  relation- 
ships to  such  social  influences  as  heredity,  environ- 
ment, race,  population,  and  personality  processes. 
The  basic  influences  of  prehistoric  and  primitive  man 
are  studied,  enabling  the  student  to  grasp  the  unitary 
character  of  man  and  civilization. 

Throughout  the  course,  effort  is  made  to  bring  this 
Social  Science  into  relation  with  the  fundamentals  of 
Catholic  Social  belief. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen  in  Social  Work  Course.  Two  hours  weekly. 

105-106.  Orientation  Course  in  Sociology. — This  course  aims 

to  give  the  student  a guide  by  which  she  may  know 
the  principles  of  the  science  of  sociology  which  are 
accepted  by  the  most  reputable  leaders  in  the  field. 
The  purpose  is  to  provide  a background  and  a method 
for  clear  thinking  in  the  matter  of  social  relations, 
whether  the  student  plans  to  go  on  in  social  work  or 
not. 

Open  to  Freshmen.  Two  hours  weekly. 
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203-204.  Rural-Urban  Sociology. — A study  of  the  typical 
differences  between  rural  and  urban  social  phenom- 
ena and  the  resultant  effects  upon  behavior  patterns 
in  groups  and  individuals.  Both  rural  and  urban 
conditions  will  be  considered  in  their  interrelations 
and  interdependence  with  other  social  phenomena. 
This  involves  a study  of  such  questions  as  popula- 
tion, social  mobility,  vital  statistics,  mentality, 
crime,  culture  patterns,  migration — with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  relation  of  agrarianism  to  the  city 
in  an  urban  society. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores  in  Social  Work  Course.  Two  hours  weekly. 

305-306.  Social  Problems. — This  course  will  center  on  problems 

of  group  life.  As  being  primary  and  fundamental, 
the  family  will  be  given  special  emphasis;  first  as 
to  the  true  notion  of  family  organizations;  second- 
ly, family  disorganization  setting  forth  the  antisocial 
forces  at  work.  In  this  course  also  is  analyzed  Pov- 
erty as  a close  ally  in  the  disintegrating  process  of 
family  life. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors  in  Social  Work  Course.  Two  hours  weekly. 

V 

401-402.  Criminology  Course. — An  analysis  of  crime,  its  nature 
and  causes;  of  punishment,  its  history  and  philoso- 
phy; of  correction,  its  methods  and  defects.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  administration  of  justice,  including 
the  police,  the  prosecutor,  the  judge,  the  jury.  A 
study  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  Juvenile  Court,  institutional  care  and 
prevention. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors  in  Social  Work  Course.  Two  hours  weekly. 

403-404.  Social  Research. — The  use  of  Biometric  Methods  in 
the  Social  Sciences  is  increasing  together  with  the 
demand  for  students  trained  to  evaluate  data.  This 
course  gives  instruction  in  analytical  reasoning  and 
makes  use  of  the  usual  Biometric  Methods  needed  in 
evaluation  of  social  data.  It  is  limited  to  especially 
adapted  students.  Lectures  will  alternate  with  lab- 
oratory periods  and  selected  outside  reading  will  be 
assigned. 

Open  to  Seniors.  One  hour  weekly. 
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405-406.  Social  Pathology  and  Child  Welfare. — The  first 
semester  will  be  given  to  a study  of  situations  in- 
volving personal  demoralization  and  cultural  lags. 
A detailed  study  and  analysis  of  the  crippled,  il- 
legitimate, aged,  widowed,  poor,  and  handicapped 
blind.  In  the  second  semester  child  welfare  will  be 
critically  treated,  with  a consideration  of  those 
principles  which  must  prevail  if  the  child  is  to  be 
equipped  to  meet  the  inadequacies  of  a physical, 
moral,  and  spiritual  character.  These  will  be  treated 
as  challenges  as  well  as  social  evils  calling  for  a pro- 
gram of  positive  Christian  policy.  Field  trips  to 
social  agencies  and  institutions. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors  in  Social  Work  Course.  Two  hours  weekly. 


SPANISH 

Major:  30  semester  hours  in  courses  listed  above  200. 

Minor:  18  semester  hours  in  courses  listed  above  200. 

Accepted  Minor:  Language,  Literature,  or  Social  Sciences. 

103-104.  Spanish  for  Beginners.  Grammar,  oral  and  written 
practice  in  the  language.  Reading  of  modern  texts. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

111-212.  Intermediate  Grammar.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  idiomatic  usages.  Oral  and  written  practice 
in  the  language. 

Prerequisite:  103-104  or  approval  of  the  Department. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

201-202.  Intensive  and  Comprehensive  Reading. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

303-304.  Intensive  Grammar  Review.  Extensive  practice  in 
writing  including  the  idiomatic  translation  of  Mil- 
itary Communiques. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors  making  Spanish  a major.  Two  hours  weekly. 

309-310.  The  Modern  Novel  of  Spanish  America. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

315-316.  Survey  of  Spanish  History  and  Literature  from 
their  beginnings  to  the  close  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors  making  Spanish  a major.  Five  hours  weekly. 
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415-416.  Survey  of  Spanish  History  and  Literature  from 
the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors  making  Spanish  a major.  Five  hours  weekly . 

417-418.  The  Technique  and  Practice  of  Spanish  Corres- 
pondence. 

Open  to  Seniors.  One  hour  weekly. 


419-420.  Advanced  Composition  and  Stylistics. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors  making  Spanish  a major.  Two  hours  weekly. 

421-422.  The  Regional  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Three  hours  weekly. 


SPEECH  ARTS 

Even  though  a student  may  not  feel  that  she  wishes  to  devote 
many  years  to  dramatic  studies,  she  is  justified  in  thinking  that 
it  would  be  helpful  to  combine  certain  practical  courses  in  the  field 
of  Speech  Arts  with  other  studies  such  as  are  included  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  Emmanuel  College.  Today,  more  than  ever,  the  college- 
trained  young  woman  finds  herself  called  upon  to  cope  with  in- 
numerable speech  situations,  in  her  club  work,  as  an  informal  lec- 
turer, as  a leader,  or  as  a participant  in  round  table  discussions, 
and  in  countless  other  fields  of  endeavor.  These  courses  are  de- 
signed to  aid  her  to  meet  such  situations  with  grace  and  poise. 
They  are  also  of  importance  to  young  women  who  plan  to  earn  a 
livelihood  in  any  of  the  following  capacities,  or  in  similar  positions : 

Broadcaster 

Director  of  Community  Recreations 

Publicity  Worker 

Executive  Secretary 

Social  Worker 

Teacher 

103-104.  Speech  Training. — This  course  is  designed  to  train 
the  student  to  address  formal  and  informal  groups, 
forcefully  and  effectively.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
basic  principles  of  speech;  on  overcoming  self-con- 
sciousness and  nervous  mannerisms;  on  the  logical 
organization  and  vivid  delivery  of  speech;  and  on  the 
posture  and  appearance  of  the  speaker. 

203-204.  Advanced  Public  Speaking  and  Interpretation. — 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  both  theory 
and  practice  for  all  the  more  important  individual 
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speech  activities — Public  Speaking,  Oral  Reading, 
Story-telling,  and  Solo-Dramatics. 

Prerequisite,  Speech  103-104  or  approval  by  the  instructor. 

303-304.  Dramatic  Interpretation. — The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  art  of  acting 
and  to  an  appreciation  of  the  drama.  It  includes  in- 
struction in  both  stage  and  radio  technique  and  pro- 
vides constant  practice  through  the  working  out  of 
actual  scenes  from  great  plays  which  exemplify  the 
principles  taught. 

Prerequisite,  Speech  103-104  or  approval  by  the  instructor. 


SECRETARIAL  SCIENCE 

Courses  prescribed  for  Secretarial  Students:  101-102,  105,  106,  201- 
202,  203-204,  205-206,  303-304,  309-310,  313-314,  401-402,  403- 
404  or  413-414,  407-408,  409-410.  Certain  courses  in  Economics 
are  also  required  in  most  Secretarial  Programs. 

101-102.  Typewriting. — Introductory  course  in  typewriting 
for  business:  keyboard  control;  business  letter  forms; 
use  of  carbon;  addressing  envelopes;  proper  erasing 
procedure;  instruction  and  practice  in  alphabetic 
filing. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

1 05 . Mathematics  of  Accounting. — Simple  and  compound 

interest,  trade  and  bank  discount,  commission  and 
brokerage,  markup  and  markdown,  deferred  pay- 
ments, insurance,  stocks  and  bonds,  foreign  exchange. 

First  Semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

106.  Introductory  Accounting. — Presentation  of  the 

bookkeeping  cycle,  use  of  special  journals  and 
ledgers,  and  the  preparation  of  financial  reports. 

Second  Semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

201-202.  Business  Typewriting. — Improvement  of  speed  and 
accuracy;  facility  in  the  typing  of  business  papers: 
letters,  office  forms,  tabulations,  manuscripts,  rough- 
draft  revisions.  An  office  manual  is  prepared. 

Three  hours  weekly. 
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203-204. 

205-206. 

301-302. 

303-304. 

305-306. 

307-308. 

309-310. 

311. 


Stenography. — Theory  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  Func- 
tional Method. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Secretarial  Accounting. — Development  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  accounting.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  secretarial  accounting  for  professional 
offices.  Practice  sets  develop  the  accounting  records 
of  lawyers  and  physicians. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Professional  Typewriting. — The  development  of 
superior  skill  for  professional  use.  Much  practice  is 
devoted  to  legal,  literary,  and  scientific  manuscripts 
and  reports,  and  to  difficult  tabulation  problems. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Transcription. — Systematic  practice  to  develop  facil- 
ity in  taking  dictation  and  skill  in  typewritten  tran- 
scription of  shorthand  notes.  Transcription  English 
difficulties  receive  special  attention. 

Four  hours  weekly , three  credits. 

Corporation  Accounting. — A study  of  the  principles 
of  accounting  as  applied  to  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing enterprises,  supplemented  by  the  writing  of  a 
set  of  corporate  books.  Statement  analysis  is  stressed. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Business  Organization. — Outline  of  principles  under- 
lying the  organization  and  management  of  business 
and  its  financial  problems. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Business  Law. — The  law  of  contracts,  agency,  sales, 
negotiable  instruments,  partnerships,  and  corpora- 
tions. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting. — Discussion 
and  evaluation  of  teaching  procedures  in  the  Tra- 
ditional and  Progressive  Methods;  lesson  planning; 
technique  demonstration;  sources  and  selection  of 
teaching  and  testing  materials,  textbooks,  and 
equipment. 

First  Semester , two  hours  weekly. 
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312. 


313-314. 


401-402. 


403-404. 


405. 


406. 


Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand  and  Transcrip- 
tion.— A study  of  the  Traditional,  Functional,  and 
Direct  Methods  of  teaching  shorthand,  and  a careful 
consideration  of  the  principal  factors  that  affect  the 
development  of  transcription  skill.  Discussion  and 
demonstration  in  the  use  of  teaching  aids;  selection 
of  materials  for  teaching  and  testing  purposes. 

Second  Semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


Business  English. — The  technique  of  effective  writing 
for  business,  with  attention  to  vocabulary  building 
and  to  details  of  grammar  and  punctuation.  Various 
types  of  business  letters  are  studied  for  analysis  and 
criticism.  The  course  provides  considerable  practice 
in  commercial  correspondence  and  business  reports. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Office  Machines. — A laboratory  course  for  the  devel- 
opment of  skill  in  the  operation  of  modern  office 
appliances.  The  course  includes  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  common  methods  of  filing. 

Four  hours  weekly,  two  credits. 


Office  Procedure. — Dictation  and  transcription  un- 
der conditions  approximating  those  which  exist  in  an 
office.  Special  effort  is  made  to  increase  the  amount, 
and  improve  the  quality,  of  the  work  produced. 

Four  hours  weekly,  three  credits. 

Cost  Accounting. — A study  of  the  basic  principles 
of  cost  accounting,  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  cost 
information  in  the  administration  and  control  of  the 
business  enterprise.  Job  cost,  process  cost,  and 
standard  cost  systems  are  studied. 

First  Semester,  three  hours  weekly. 


Auditing. — A course  in  auditing  theory  and  practice 
relative  to  the  examination,  verification,  and  inter- 
pretation of  accounting  records.  Relationship  with 
the  client,  preparation  of  working  papers  and  reports, 
and  the  ethics  of  the  profession  are  treated. 

Second  Semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
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407-408.  Personnel. — A study  of  the  problems  of  placement, 

vocational  opportunities,  and  employment  methods. 
Problems  of  the  personnel  director:  securing,  select- 
ing, training,  and  allocating  personnel;  maintaining 
personnel  records  and  conducting  personnel  research. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

409-410.  Office  Management.— The  principles  underlying  the 
organization  of  an  office  staff  and  practical  methods 
of  conducting  office  activities;  instruction  in  plans 
and  layouts,  subdivision  of  work,  standardization  of 
quantity  and  quality,  use  of  office  manuals,  and 
budgetary  control. 

One  hour  weekly. 


411.  Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping. — Discussion 

and  evaluation  of  various  methods  of  approach  and 
of  teaching  procedures;  selection  of  textbooks,  visual 
aids,  and  testing  materials.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
difficulties  peculiar  to  first-year  bookkeeping. 

First  Semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

412.  Measurement  in  Business  Education. — Selection, 

construction,  and  use  of  informal  and  standardized 
tests,  prognostic,  diagnostic,  and  achievement; 
vocational  ability  tests;  evaluation  of  testing  ma- 
terials available  for  business  education. 

Second  Semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

413-414.  Medical  Secretarial  Training. — Dictation  and 
transcription  of  case  histories,  medical  reports, 
and  clinical  discussions;  tabulation  of  medical  data; 
pathological  indexing.  Professional  attitudes  are 
stressed. 

Open  only  to  Students  in  the  Medical  Secretarial  Program. 

Four  hours  weekly,  three  credits. 


415-416.  Legal  Secretarial  Training. — Dictation  and  tran- 
cription  for  the  law  office;  preparation  of  legal  papers, 
court  documents,  and  reporters’  transcripts. 
Prerequisite:  Professional  Typewriting  301-302.  Two  hours  weekly. 


417-418.  Reporting. — The  development  of  superior  skill  in 

shorthand  reporting  for  professional  use.  Special 
vocabularies  are  emphasized.  Lecture  and  conference 
reporting  are  assigned. 

Prerequisite:  Professional  Typewriting  301-302.  Two  hours  weekly. 


ENROLLMENT  OF  STUDENTS 


1943-1944 

Senior  Class 

Andrukaitis,  Julia  Mary Lawrence 

Ballou,  Mary  Louise Blackstone 

Beattie,  Barbara  Anne Waltham 

Beatty,  Patricia  Sabina Boston 

Berry,  Madeline  Mary Quincy 

Bertino,  Catherine  Mary East  Boston 

Bianco,  Phyllis  Dorothy Everett 

Boyce,  Eileen  Marie Auburn 

Boyle,  Elizabeth  Ann Hudson 

Butler,  Mary  Louise Salem 

Cafasso,  Rose  Mary Everett 

Cassidy,  Anna  Marie Stoneham 

Chaffin,  Jane  Ann Worcester 

Cleary,  Kathleen  Frances Dorchester 

Connelly,  Mary  Teresa Brighton 

Connolly,  Sally  Margret Salem 

Costello,  Mary  Elizabeth Jamaica  Plain 

Crowley,  Nathalie  Florence Needham 

Daly,  Marie  Eileen Dorchester 

DiCicco,  Lena  Marie WestRoxbury 

Donovan,  Anita  Marie Cambridge 

Dowd,  Claire  Ann Lawrence 

Drew,  Marion  Carolyn Somerville 

Duddy,  Charlotte  Marie Waltham 

Dunn,  Claire  Elizabeth Dorchester 

Ellsworth,  Mary  Ann Dorchester 

Elwood,  Virginia  Marie Dorchester 

Farrell,  Mary  Elizabeth Cambridge 

Fergus,  Patricia  Ann Medford 

Finnegan,  Mary  Elizabeth Worcester 

Foote,  Barbara  Kathleen Beverly 

Gaffey,  Arlene  Cecile Quincy 

Gannon,  Marie  Therese Somerville 

Gilbert,  Barbara  Ann Cambridge 

Golden,  Katharine  Ann Dorchester 
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Senior  Class  ( continued ) 


Gough,  Dorothy  Edna Boston 

Graham,  Barbara  Frances Dorchester 

Graham,  Marie Jamaica  Plain 

Gwynn,  Irene  Rogers Boston 

Healey,  Mary  Elizabeth Newton  Centre 

Hill,  June  Anne Newton  Centre 

Hurley,  Barbara  Anne Dedham 

Hurley,  Dorothy  Marie Belmont 

Hynes,  Patricia  Honore West  Roxbury 

Jennings,  Virginia  Mary Somerville 

Kelley,  Cecilia  Ann West  Roxbury 

Kelly,  Mary  Elizabeth Roslindale 

Kenney,  Helen  Jeanette Roslindale 

Lawrie,  Lillian  Frances Arlington 

Lynch,  Claire  Marie Lawrence 

Lynn,  Martha  Mary Belmont 

MacDonald,  Jeanne  Marie Swampscott 

Mackin,  Anne  Marie Newton  Centre 

Mahoney,  Elena  Mary Salem 

Mahony,  Mary  Patrice Cambridge 

Manning,  Adelaide  Moran Melrose 

Manzi,  Sophie  Elizabeth Lawrence 

Marchant,  Anna  Rosalie Everett 

McBurney,  Alice Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

McBurney,  Mary  Catherine Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

McGrath,  Mary Hyde  Park 

McIntire,  Patricia  Joan West  Medford 

McMahon,  Marie  Virginia Worcester 

McQueeney,  Catherine  Marie Cambridge 

Meade,  Mary  Virginia Brookline 

Meant,  Helen  Dillon Brighton 

Melly,  Mary  Bernadette  Arlington 

Mercier,  Marie  Louise Cambridge 

Monahan,  Catherine  Genevieve Fall  River 

Mooney,  Margaret  Mary South  Boston 

Murphy,  Denise  Claire Brockton 

Murphy,  Kathryn  Frances Dorchester 

Murphy,  Mary  Ruth Dorchester 

Murphy,  Rita  Jacqueline Dorchester 

Murray,  Margaret Jamaica  Plain 

O’Brien,  Mary  Ellen Cambridge 

O’Donnell,  Julia  Edith Boston 

O’Donnell,  Marie  Louise Milford 

O’Malley,  Barbara  Eileen Framingham 
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Senior  Class  ( continued) 

O’Neil,  Mary  Fay Newton 

Pashby,  Eleanor  Avis Swampscott 

Pekarski,  Mary  Louise Lawrence 

Printon,  Mary  Elizabeth Belmont 

Rancourt,  Dorothea  Lillian Lawrence 

Rielly,  Catherine  Marie Brighton 

Riley,  Marion  Langdon Needham 

Ruocco,  Marianne  Joan Lexington 

Schlichte,  Mary  Patricia Lexington 

Serignano,  Nancy  Marie East  Boston 

Sharry,  Mary  Margaret Somerville 

Sheehan,  Mary  Louise South  Boston 

Skudlark,  Mary  Elizabeth Chelsea 

Smith,  Eleanor  Frances Worcester 

Stanton.  Margaret  Theresa Quincy 

Sullivan,  Audrea  Edith Charlestown 

Sullivan,  Mary  Elizabeth Roxbury 

Sullivan,  Mary  Ellen Belmont 

Thomas,  Marie  Antoinette Hyde  Park 

Thompson,  Phyllis  Virginia Melrose 

Trainor,  Joan  Elizabeth Lynn 

Twitchell,  Mary  Elaine Arlington 

Twohig,  Patricia  Marie Dorchester 

Van  Tassel,  Barbara  Frances South  Boston 

White,  Mary  Alice Boston 

Willson,  Ella  Kathleen Milton 

Zammitti,  Mary  Ann Dorchester 

Junior  Class 

Andrade,  Adalice  Salvador Coimbra,  Portugal 

Antonellis,  Anne  Mary Medford 

Bettencourt,  Marilyn  Marie Chelmsford 

Bland,  Bernice  Rita Cambridge 

Blood,  Josephine  Louise Dorchester 

Bresnahan,  Catherine  Elizabeth Lawrence 

Buckley,  Mary  Gertrude Somerville 

Burke,  Anna  Marie Newton 

Burns,  Margaret  Eileen Newton 

Campbell,  Mae  Rita Cambridge 

Carroll,  Mary  Teresa Cambridge 

Cassidy,  Evelyn  Mae Chelsea 

Clarke,  Joan  Dorn  Terese Roxbury 
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Junior  Class  (« continued ) 

Cleary,  Mary  Immaculata Dorchester 

Cogavin,  Mary  Constance Boston 

Comerford,  Corinne  Virginia West  Medford 

Connelly,  Phyllis  Marie South  Boston 

Costello,  Anne  Marie Peabody 

Cry  an,  Mary  Elizabeth Roxbury 

Curry,  Mary  Elizabeth Belmont 

Cusack,  Mary  Elizabeth Salem 

Daley,  Sheila  Theresa Worcester 

Dell’Elce,  Rose  Marie Allston 

Devlin,  Virginia  Marie Dorchester 

Doe,  Barbara  Harriet Cambridge 

Doherty,  Eleanor  Julie Peabody 

Donnelly,  Anne  Marie Belmont 

Donnelly,  Louise  Irene Taunton 

Dooley,  Mary  Virginia Cambridge 

Doucet,  Alice  Gertrude Dorchester 

Duffy,  Angela  Cecile Braintree 

Fahey,  Barbara  Marie Belmont 

Farrell,  Catherine  Josephine Brighton 

Fay,  Claire  Cecile Bristol  Ferry,  R.  I. 

Feliciano,  Adelaide  Mary Cambridge 

Feloney,  Rita  Clare Cambridge 

Fleming,  Charlotte  Frances Lawrence 

Fleming,  Elizabeth  Rosemarie Cambridge 

Golden,  Alicia  Margaret Dorchester 

Guinee,  Adele  Marie Medford 

Hagerty,  Helen  Ann Roslindale 

Halliday,  Patricia  Marion Woburn 

Harney,  Jeanne  Kathryn Cambridge 

Haynes,  Eleanor  Frances Allston 

Higgins,  Dorothy  Kathryn New  Bedford 

Homeyer,  Ruth  Elizabeth Winthrop 

Honekamp,  Margaret  Elizabeth Cambridge 

Hopkins,  Margaret  Mary Brighton 

Horrigan,  Virginia  Mary West  Newton 

Hynes,  Martha  Ann Jamaica  Plain 

Jones,  Barbara Cambridge 

Kane,  Margaret  Teresa Dorchester 

Kelleher,  Mary  Catherine Malden 

Kelley,  Dorothea  Rose Framingham 

Kelley,  Mary  Louise Salem 

Kenefick,  Genevieve  Beaufort Boston 

Kennedy,  Eleanor  Mary Dorchester 
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Junior  Class  {continued) 

Kremp,  Rita  Marie Wollaston 

Laskey,  Beverly  June Somerville 

Logue,  Genevieve  Teresa West  Roxbury 

Lynch,  Margaret  Mary Dorchester 

Lynch,  Rosemarie  Ann Dorchester 

Lyons,  Virginia  Mary Everett 

Magurn,  Joan  Marie Watertown 

Maheu,  Betty  Ann Waterville,  Maine 

Mahler,  Eleanor  Marie Cambridge 

Mahoney,  Elizabeth  Veronica Dorchester 

McAuliffe,  Marie  Claire West  Roxbury 

McAuliffe,  Mary  Elizabeth Dorchester 

McCabe,  Mary  Kathleen Brookline 

McEvilla,  Mary  Martha Jamaica  Plain 

McGaffigan,  Margaret  Regis Brighton 

McMahon,  Margaret  Ann Brookline 

McNulty,  Ruth  Ellen Charlestown 

Mellyn,  Helen  Marie Roxbury 

Menten,  Gladys  Anne Melrose 

Miller,  Mary  Gertrude Auburn 

Moore,  Mary  Virginia Belmont 

Murphy,  Kathleen  Margaret Lawrence 

Murphy,  Natalie  Gregoria West  Medford 

Murray,  Helen  Ernestine Lynn 

Myott,  Marie  Frances Somerville 

O’Keefe,  Mary  Jane Wellesley  Hills 

O’Keeffe,  Josephine  Mary Salem 

O’Shea,  Mary  Elizabeth Beverly 

Paige,  Catherine  Rita Watertown 

Piston,  Flore  Leona Cambridge 

Post,  Natalie  Margaret Brockton 

Power,  Ruth  Marie Waltham 

Pryor,  Patricia  Maureen West  Roxbury 

Quill,  Kathleen  May Andover 

Raftus,  Patricia  Aloysia Jamaica  Plain 

Reardon,  Mary  Josepha Cambridge 

Resca,  Helen  Gertrude Chelsea 

Ring,  Rose  Mary Sharon 

Rohan,  Nona  Mary Dorchester 

Rooney,  Marie  Elizabeth Waltham 

Ryan,  Helen  Marie Brookline 

Schlichte,  Kathleen  Louise Lexington 

Scully,  Gertrude  Elizabeth Newton  Centre 

Sister  Frances  Aloysius Fall  River 
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Junior  Class  ( continued ) 


Smith,  Anna  Mary Boston 

Stanton,  Clare  Agnes Somerville 

Stemkowska,  Irene  Antoinette South  Boston 

Sullivan,  Doris  Venard Providence,  R.  I. 

Sullivan,  Mary  Gilberta Dorchester 

Sullivan,  Mary  Theresa Newton 

Swanson,  Ann  Teresa Quincy 

Themistocles,  Elefteria  Judith Southbridge 

Thompson,  Alice  Louise Newton 

Waggett,  Mabel  Louise Dorchester 

Walsh,  Marie  Elizabeth Jamaica  Plain 

Weiser,  Edith  Mary Arlington 

Welch,  Gloria  Virginia West  Roxbury 

Williams,  Georgia  Elizabeth Danvers 

Xarhos,  Barbara  Evangeline Brighton 

Ziegler,  Mary  Hildegarde Roslindale 


Sophomore  Class 


Adams,  Shirley  Margaret Medford 

Ahern,  Miriam  Elizabeth Belmont 

Aiken,  Ruth  Claire Dorchester 

Bagley,  Marie  Josephine Foxboro 

Barrett,  Alice  Josephine Cambridge 

Billings,  Claire  Frances Arlington 

Blute,  Kathleen  Marie Roslindale 

Brady,  Margaret  Mary Burlington 

Brandt,  Janet  Anne Medford 

Bransfield,  Mildred  Frances South  Natick 

Broderick,  Theresa  Marie Salem 

Buckley,  Mary  Geraldine Cambridge 

Burns,  Katharine  Ellen Worcester 

Cahill,  Anne  Theresa Cambridge 

Callahan,  Mary  Elizabeth Lowell 

Campanaro,  Dora  Mary East  Boston 

Canning,  Mary  Elizabeth Lynn 

Carey,  Virginia  Therese Danvers 

Carney,  Marilyn  Terese West  Roxbury 

Carroll,  Bertha  Catherine Roslindale 

Case,  Lorraine  Marie Melrose 

Cashman,  Mary  Margaret Lynn 

Cogan,  Dorothy  Ann Belmont 

Collins,  Sylvia  Frances Roxbury 

Condell,  Claire  Elizabeth Melrose 
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Sophomore  Class  (< continued ) 

Connelly,  Eleanor  Catherine Malden 

Connelly,  Elizabeth  TherEse Somerville 

Costello,  Anne  Brenda Lowell 

Courtney,  Margaret  Mary Dorchester 

Cusick,  Marie  Theresa Jamaica  Plain 

Dale,  Phyllis  Virginia Lynn 

Dewey,  Barbara  Agnes Malden 

Dewire,  Evelyn  Jean Somerville 

Dickneite,  Marjorie  Marie Wrentham 

Dineen,  Margaret  Mary Maynard 

Doherty,  Patricia  Ann Woburn 

Dolan,  Josephine  Kelley Worcester 

Dolan,  Patricia  Anne Milton 

Donaghue,  Claire  Marie Ashmont 

Donellan,  Althea  Teresa Brighton 

Donovan,  Marie  Patricia West  Roxbury 

Donovan,  Marjorie  Clare Cambridge 

Downey,  Mary  Lavinia New  Bedford 

Dufault,  Alma  Dorothy Wakefield 

Dyer,  Catherine  Dorothy Cambridge 

Earley,  Mary  Louise Auburndale 

Feeley,  Barbara  Marie Cambridge 

Ferullo,  Gloria  Anne South  Weymouth 

Fiola,  Helen  Mary Dedham 

Fleming,  Eileen  Rose Dorchester 

Gallagher,  Mary  Elizabeth Brookline 

Garrity,  Cathleen  Ann  Dorchester 

Gaudette,  Jane  Marie Belmont 

Gaughan,  Mary  Dorothy Somerville 

Gillis,  Catherine  Ann Roslindale 

Goddard,  Gwendolyn  Marie Nashua,  N.  H. 

Graham,  Jacquelyn  Marie Dorchester 

Guiney,  Helen  Elizabeth Brighton 

Halloran,  Patricia  Mary South  Weymouth 

Halpin,  Mary  Aiden Braintree 

Harrigan,  Marion  Louise Taunton 

Haviland,  Barbara  Louise Salem 

Haynes,  Elizabeth  Gloria Reading 

Hazard,  Corlyse  Sylvia Dedham 

Heffernan,  June  Theresa Cambridge 

Higgins,  Irene  Cecilia Lynn 

Hurley,  Gertrude  Anne Worcester 

Jenks,  Margaret  Anne West  Roxbury 

Kain,  Margaret  Ann Swampscott 
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Sophomore  Class  (< continued ) 

Kane,  Phyllis  Helen Roslindale 

Keating,  Gertrude  Louise Woburn 

Keefe,  Kathryn  Elizabeth West  Roxbury 

Kelleher,  Marguerite  Geraldine Belmont 

Kelley,  Mary  Elizabeth West  Roxbury 

Kelley,  Mary  Fannin Milton 

Kirwin,  Claire  Frances Arlington 

Lawless,  Joan  Marie . .Weston 

Leary,  Mary  Lou Dedham 

LeBlanc,  Estelle  Claire Lowell 

Lemmon,  Catherine  Teresa Lynn 

LeV angie,  Eleanor  Mary Rutland,  Vt. 

Logue,  Florence  Louise West  Roxbury 

Lord,  Barbara  Pauline Waltham 

Love,  Mary  Rose West  Roxbury 

Mackin,  Gertrude  Frances Milton 

Maguire,  Kathleen  Clair Providence,  R.  I. 

Mahoney,  Marietta  Rose Cambridge 

Maliff,  Carolyn  DeCourcy Belmont 

Manning,  Mary  Frances Everett 

Manzi,  Anne  Mary Lawrence 

McCarron,  Catherine  Bernardine  ....  Boston 

McCarthy,  Alice  Irene Springfield 

McCarthy,  Nancy  Anne Waban 

McCarthy,  Betty  Marie Chestnut  Hill 

McCourt,  Janice  Mary Brookline 

McDevitt,  Mildred  Mary Providence,  R.  I. 

McDonough,  Janet  Anne Dedham 

McGovern,  Margaret  Frances Boston 

McGovern,  Ruth  Ann Woburn 

McGuire,  Margaret  Mary Lynn 

McKenna,  Margaret  Joanne Dorchester 

McLaughlin,  Gwendolyn  Mary Brighton 

McManus,  Mildred Natick 

McNally,  Dorothea  Frances Fall  River 

Michaels,  Jeanette  Louise Brighton 

Mitchell,  Eleanor  Mary West  Roxbury 

Moore,  Patricia  Adelaide Belmont 

Morgan,  Margaret  Mary South  Boston 

Morris,  Ann  Hardcastle Wellesley  Hills 

Morris,  Virginia  Marie West  Roxbury 

Morse,  Anna  Louise Dorchester 

Murray,  Ellen  Joan Newton  Centre 

Nash,  Mary  Louise Wrentham 
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Sophomore  Class  (« continued ) 

O’Connor,  Mary  Elizabeth Roslindale 

O’Grady,  Alice  Marie Dorchester 

O’Grady,  Marguerite  Mary East  Milton 

O’Neil,  Audrey  Estelle Cambridge 

Otterson,  Carol  Josephine Waltham 

Phair,  Dorothea  Kathryn Medford 

Phillips,  Josephine  Priscilla Dedham 

Pizzimenti,  Grace  Marie Boston 

Power,  Jean  Patricia Waltham 

Ray,  Jane  Frances Bradford 

Reilly,  Virginia  Marie Belmont 

Rennie,  Gloria  Maria Jamaica,  B.W.I. 

Riley,  Helene  Claire Milton 

Riley,  Mary  Ellen East  Boston 

Riordan,  Eileen  Elizabeth Peabody 

Russell,  Catherine  Justine Somerville 

Ryan,  Jane  Alice Jamaica  Plain 

Sauer,  Dorothy  Ann Jamaica  Plain 

Sawyer,  Nancy  Ann Newton 

Scanlon,  Joanne  Marie Arlington 

Scannell,  Theresa  Louise Hyde  Park 

Shanahan,  Mary  Theresa Somerville 

Sheehan,  Patricia  Ann Newton 

Simmons,  Pauline  Louise East  Braintree 

Skudlark,  Dolores  Katherine Chelsea 

Slattery,  Mary  Pauline  Dorchester 

Smith,  Janet  Winifred Worcester 

Sullivan,  Helen  Marie Lynn 

Sullivan,  Margaret  Mary Malden 

Sullivan,  Marjorie  Marie Dorchester 

Thibert,  Laure  Eva Fitchburg 

Tierney,  Catherine  Ann Dorchester 

Trainor,  Mary  Gertrude Salem 

Triggs,  Martha  Mary Brockton 

Valente,  Doris  Arlene Cambridge 

Waldron,  Elizabeth  Muriel Jamaica  Plain 

Walsh,  Virginia  Marie Hyde  Park 

Will,  Mary  Duncan Milton 

Wong,  Mary  Edna Boston 

U nclassified 

Mosca,  Caroline  Jeanne Watertown 

Riggs,  Mary  Valerie Cambridge 
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Freshman  Class 


Acton,  Winifred  Marie Framingham 

Albanese,  Mary  Celia East  Boston 

Allaire,  Lucille  Anita Lawrence 

Bagley,  Agnes  Mary Foxboro 

Barrett,  Anne  Elizabeth Reading 

Barrett,  Frances Quincy 

Beaupre,  Loretta  Rosamond Hyde  Park 

Biagiotti,  Gloria  Ann  Marie Somerville 

Blake,  Margaret  Mary Somerville 

Bohan,  Patricia  Grace Boston 

Brunelli,  Laurabelle  Mae Franklin 

Bryant,  Claire  Marie South  Boston 

Bryant,  Ruth  Margaret Quincy 

Burns,  Marion  Theresa West  Newton 

Burns,  Mary  Elizabeth Brighton 

Burns,  Nora  Marie Brighton 

Cain,  Madalyn  Lois Melrose 

Callahan,  Gloria  Ann Jamaica  Plain 

Cardillo,  Florence  Theresa Everett 

Caristi,  Jeanne  Mary Dorchester 

Carrellas,  Mary  Margaret Newport,  R.  I. 

Carroll,  Patricia  Rose Hyde  Park 

Cassidy,  Eileen  Marie Dorchester 

Cassidy,  Margaret  Mary Falmouth 

Catin,  Winifred  Mary South  Boston 

Chase,  Patricia  Marie Canton 

Christo,  Ellen Roxbury 

Clark,  Claire  Marie Dorchester 

Colaizzi,  Rita  Frances Boston 

Collins,  Mary  Rosamond Malden 

Collins,  Maureen  Elizabeth Malden 

Collins,  Virginia  Mary Newton  Centre 

Colorusso,  Josephine  Rita Boston 

Connelly,  Regina  Marie Milton 

Connolly,  Mary  Theresa Charlestown 

Connolly,  Jeanne  Marie West  Roxbury 

Corcoran,  Mary  Ida Belmont 

Costello,  Jessie  Burnett Peabody 

Cummings,  Kathleen  Frances Boston 

Curran,  Theresa  Claire Cambridge 

Daly,  Margaret  Mary Lynn 

Delaney,  Margaret  Mary Watertown 

Delaney,  Maureen  Anne Waltham 

DiCicco,  Dorothy  Madeline Somerville 
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Freshman  Class  {continued) 

Dini,  Leda  Liyia Somerville 

Doherty,  Frances  Mary Boston 

*Doherty,  Patricia  Ann Chelsea 

Donovan,  Marilyn  Carol Brighton 

Donovan,  Mary  Theresa South  Boston 

Dooling,  Barbara  Ann Wollaston 

Dowd,  Joan  Marie Dedham 

Doyle,  Barbara  Marie Wollaston 

Drennan,  Margaret  Mary Medford 

Drey,  Gertrude  Dorothy Dorchester 

Duffy,  Lucy  Elizabeth Braintree 

Eager,  Dorothy  Jane Worcester 

Emery,  Frances  Jean WestRoxbury 

Erwin,  Ann  Elizabeth Arlington 

Fargnoli,  Ann  Mary Lawrence 

Farmer,  Claire  Terese East  Boston 

Ferson,  Barbara  Anne Melrose 

Finnegan,  Barbara  Lydwyn Billerica 

Finnegan,  Frances  Ann Worcester 

FitzGerald,  Mary  Therese Dorchester 

Fitzgerald,  Ruth  Helen WestRoxbury 

Ford,  Margaret  Helen Lawrence 

Freni,  Gloria  Constance Cambridge 

Furdon,  Mary  Virginia Arlington 

Gagnon,  Jacqueline  Mary Revere 

Gibbons,  Barbara  Ann Roslindale 

Gibson,  Marion  Rosella Canton 

Gormley,  Mary  Agnes Providence,  R.  I. 

Graffeo,  Betty  Elaine Medford 

Grandfield,  Elizabeth  Ann Roslindale 

Greenler,  Margaret  Catherine Georgetown 

Grimes,  Mary  Isabelle Gloucester 

Groden,  Anne  Maureen Cambridge 

Hackett,  Patricia  Gertrude Quincy 

Hanson,  Phyllis  Mary Chelsea 

Harkins,  Catherine  Mary Charlestown 

Hayford,  Pauline  Elizabeth Cambridge 

Holleran,  Elizabeth  Ann , . Roslindale 

Horrigan,  Grace  Irene West  Newton 

Hynes,  Jessie  Marie Roslindale 

Kain,  Rosemarie  Harriet Swampscott 

Kearns,  Eileen  Anne Stoughton 

*Advanced  Standing 
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Freshman  Class  (< continued ) 

Keenan,  Ann  Marie Medford 

Kelleher,  Isabel  F. Belmont 

*Kelley,  Dorothy  Frances Jamaica  Plain 

Kelley,  Gertrude  Franceen Cambridge 

Kinnier,  Katherine  Therese Brighton 

Laforet,  Christine  Dorothea Chelsea 

Lambert,  Elizabeth  Natalie Brighton 

Lazansky,  Sonia  Josephine Jamaica  Plain 

Leary,  Marie  Bernadette Watertown 

Lillyman,  Catherine  Ellen Foxboro 

Logan,  Patricia  Elizabeth Cohasset 

Lynch,  Helen  Marie Worcester 

Lynch,  Mary  Barbara Melrose 

MacDonald,  Margaret  Anne Canton 

Mackin,  Constance  Marie Dorchester 

Mackin,  Kathleen  Marie Newton 

Maher,  Margaret  Ethel Malden 

Martin,  Mary  Elizabeth Brighton 

Martino,  Mary  Anne East  Boston 

Mason,  Teresa  Agnes Cambridge 

Mazzone,  Maria  Rose Everett 

McAndrews,  Virginia  Anne Lowell 

McCourt,  Jean  Frances Brookline 

McDavitt,  Betty  Brown South  Boston 

**McDermott,  Alma  Miriam Quincy 

McDevitt,  Adelaide  Louise Waban 

McDonald,  Jeanne  Leonie Milton 

McDonough,  Helen  Teresa Dorchester 

McGrail,  MaryBeth Belmont 

McIntyre,  Barbara  Frances Quincy 

McLaughlin,  Florence  Dianne Melrose 

McLaughlin,  Marie  Frances Boston 

McMahon,  Mary  Lorraine Somerville 

McNally,  Jeanne  Marie Melrose 

Mellyn,  Geraldine  Anne Roxbury 

Mespelli,  Mary  Angelina Framingham 

Miaskiewicz,  Christine Salem 

Montague,  Ruth  Mary Hyde  Park 

Muir,  Alicia  Marie Cambridge 

Mulcahy,  Elinor  Therese West  Roxbury 

Mulski,  Marie  Rose Salem 

Murphy,  Catherine  Mary Arlington 

* Advanced  Standing  **Special  Student 
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Freshman  Class  ( continued ) 

Murphy,  Catherine  Mary Roslindale 

Murphy,  Jean  Anne Lewiston,  Maine 

Murphy,  Margaret  Frances Melrose 

Murphy,  Mary  Louise Watertown 

Murray,  E.  Marilyn Roslindale 

Murray,  Gertrude  Louise Newton  Centre 

Nagle,  Jean  Marie Jamaica  Plain 

Naughton,  Mary  Leona Andover 

Nelligan,  Jeanne  Esther Cambridge 

Nolan,  Nancy  Martha Newton  Highlands 

Oates,  Lucille  Elizabeth Watertown 

O’Brien,  Charlene  Louise Lawrence 

O’Brien,  Ruth  Marie Norfolk 

O’Connell,  Mary  Margaret Cambridge 

O’Connell,  Miriam  Ann Melrose 

O’Grady,  Margaret  Anne Watertown 

O’Hearn,  Elizabeth  Maureen Dorchester 

Ohliger,  Grace  Geraldine Brighton 

**0’Keefe,  Rosamond  Claire Chestnut  Hill 

O’Neil,  Anne  Marie  Rita Lynn 

O’Neill,  Constance  Mary Concord 

O’Neill,  Grace  Joan South  Boston 

Padvaiskas,  Adele  Veronica Lawrence 

Palmisano,  Grace  Josephine Lawrence 

Plummer,  Priscilla  Ann Watertown 

Porter,  Eleanor  Marie  Chelsea 

Queenan,  Ruth  Cecilia Canton 

Quinn,  Joan  Catherine Quincy 

Quinn,  Maud  Kaveney West  Newton 

Reid,  Gloria Lynn 

Reiss,  Claire  Marie Dorchester 

Ricker,  Mary  Frances Lewiston,  Maine 

Ryan,  Eileen  Frances Belmont 

Salmon,  Margaret  Catherine Roxbury 

Shanley,  Eileen  Louise Brookline 

Sharry,  Rosetta  Teresa Somerville 

Shea,  Rita  Ann Boston 

Sheehan,  Marie  Joan Chelsea 

Sheehy,  Dorothy  May Boston 

Silva,  Barbara  Theresa Lawrence 

Smith,  Mary  Theresa Dorchester 

Sullivan,  Mary  Eleanor Jamaica  Plain 

**Special  Student 
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Freshman  Class  (< continued ) 

Sullivan,  Mary  Elizabeth Malden 

Sweeney,  Marylyn  Andrea North  Quincy 

Tabellario,  Jeanne  Marie Lawrence 

Trayers,  Margaret  Elizabeth Somerville 

Tremblay,  Doris  Claire Cambridge 

Valliere,  Jacqueline  Mary Lynn 

Wagner,  Mary  Jane Belmont 

Walsh,  Mary  Irene Somerville 

Walsh,  Nancy  Ellen Peabody 

Waters,  Barbara  Anne Hyde  Park 

Winchenbaugh,  Barbara  Ann Arlington 

Winters,  Claire  Anne Arlington 

Woods,  Helen  Mary Cambridge 

Zaia,  Dorothy  Rose Dorchester 

Zona,  Josephine  Margaret East  Boston 
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